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>> SELLING TO THE TRADE PAPERS 


By Warren Gleason 
Ancient Gags (Let Them Die) 
The Cain Plan In Colorado 


Three Uzzell Scribes Bat One Thousand 


Every time I uncover the typer to knock 
out this page I wish I had kept a record of 
the sales of writers Mrs. Uzzell and I have 
trained. Too busy. This past week, however, 
three of the boys have sent in bulletins in one 
respect all the same: they're selling every- 
thing they send out! I’ve written them my 
congrats and here now in public I say it 
again: nice going, keep sending (musican 
slang making my pun for this week.) Thus 
writes R. W. Nealey, trade journal editor, 
Greenwich, Connecticut: 
“Glad to hear from you. I already have 
every book you have written [I tried to sell BOB NEALEY 
him my new book on the novel]. You haven't 
heard from me because my stuff has been selling right along to the pulps, plus the 
lesser slicks, if you can call Country Gentleman a lesser slick. I give Mrs. Uzzell 
most of the credit for these sales. You'll find me in Aug.-Sept. issue of Five Novels 
with the lead yarn under the company name of King McCord... Now I must come 
to a quick, sliding halt less I be tempted to go from bad to verse.” 


From Bill Graham, radio station staff man, Nashville, Tennessee, comes: “By fol- 


lowing your suggestions and advice, I have batted one thousand since starting the 
Fiction Fundamentals course six months ago—nine stories written during this period, 
to date nine sales in the love, mystery, and sports fields.” 


And a memo from Brent Ashabranner, college student here in Stillwater, reads: 
“Since the first of this year I have sold everything I have sent out, seven in a row. 
Although you never saw these scripts, you, rather your teachings, were very much 
present in producing them. Appraising ideas, plotting, controlling the writing—I 
learned it all in Fiction Fundamentals.” Brent specializes in westerns. 


This is their story which they kindly allow me to tell. What is yours? 


SPONSOR'S COMMERCIAL 


If you want to know how these boys were trained and read more detailed state- 
ments by other successful authors, whose work you have read, send for our pamphlet, 
“Literary Services.” It’s free and contains information useful to all writers on the 
make. It tells you just what this Fiction Fundamentals Course is, and what it will do 
for you. Cost, $50. 


If you want to make a fast start, send a manuscript, fact or fiction, with $5 for an 
editorial appraisal or $10 for a collaborative criticism with blue penciling and advice. 
For wordage over 5,000, add a dollar a thousand. 


GIs ARE ACCEPTED FOR THE FUNDAMENTALS COURSE (BUT NOT FOR MANU- 
SCRIPT CRITICISM) BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 
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Number One 


‘Sir: 


Just a letter to inform you of my first sale to 
David C. Cook Company. I just had a small 
animal story accepted for their small paper (The 
Dew Drops). I received $7.00 for it, which 
rated 1 cent a word, as the story was a 700 
worder. I have.been reading the Dicest for 
some time and wondered what it would feel like 
to have something accepted. Now I know but 
I don’t have the words to express what I feel. 
I certainly am up in the clouds right now any- 
way. I want to thank the Dicest and all its 
contributors for the help I have received from 
its contents. It is mostly due to the articles and 
encouragement of big time writers for a beginner. 

Mrs. Ceci. Hurp, 
Hackensack, Minn. 


The World Changes 
Sir: 

Here is some market information your readers 
will be interested in having— 

A new field for writers and artists is broad- 
cast facsimile, by means of which printed news- 
papers will be received in the home via radio 
transmission. 

Our organization, which licenses the manu- 
facture of facsimile broadcast and home recorder 
equipment, is starting a syndicate exclusively 
for facsimile newspapers through our Newspaper 
Publishers’ Faximile Service. 

The first facsimile newspapers will start daily 
publication this year. Our service will start with 
a minimum of four pages of features daily. 

We are interested in knowing of talented 
writers arid artists for staff purposes. We are 
also interested in seeing short, clever features, 
preferably with an angle allowing for illustra- 
tions: comics, columns, etc.—TOP-NOTCH 
ONLY! 

Each feature must be accompanied by a’ re- 
lease form which we will supply upon request. 

CuHartes A. TEPPER, 
Newspaper Publishers 
Faximile Service, 


155 Perry St., N.Y.C. 14 


Greeting Card Verse 
Sir: 

We are interested in securing greeting card 
verses four and six lines for birthdays, general 
congratulation, get-well, sympathy, baby con- 
gratulation, etc., at the usual rates of 50c to 
75c per line. 

Epcar MILNER, 
Milner Brothers, 
192 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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For Anyone 
Who Writes 


3 NEW BOOKS 
fo help your 
writing sell... 


The Substitute 
for “VERY” 


© Top ranking writers rarely use the word very. It 
signifies nothing. But with a book like this you can 
bid farewell to that dreary word and start off on the 
road to a rich and colorful vocabulary. Here is a 
comprehensive list of alphabetically arranged adjec- 
tives each containing a group of substitutes for very. 
For example, if you wish to say “very happy’’, you 
can find a list of thirty-three brilliant substitutes 
such as wildly, keenly, ecstatically, deliriously happy; 
which, by the way, is what amy writer would be with 
a book like this. 95 pages, cloth—$2.50 


The “SAID” Book 


® This book was written to help writers get away 
from the tiresome “‘he said’’ or “she said.’’ This 
handy volume will give artistic force and variety to 
your writing immediately. The writings of hundreds 
of famous authors have been analyzed and the said 
expressions tabulated into two sections; one based 
on a method that enables you to find immediately 
synonyms such as adjured, admitted, admonished, 
etc.; the second is based upon expressions by ideas— 
anger, calmness, criticism, evil, and so on. An in- 
geniously cross-referenced index leads you instantly 
to the expression you want. The perfect book to put 
new life in your dialogue. 101 pages, cloth—$2.50 


“SOPHISTICATED 
SYNONYM” Book 


© Let your writing sparkle and shimmer with new 
life, new ideas, new turns and quirks of Americanese. 
Garnered from the smart talk and smarter writing 
of today, arranged in alphabetical order, according to 
what you want to say, The Sophisticated Synonym 
Book makes one bright idea lead to another and is 
the ideal guide to get you over the bumps and on 
the highway to writing that sings. 

125 pages, cloth—$2.50 


“FOR ANYONE WHO WRITES” 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. D-8 

46 South West Street, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Bantooed please find my check ( ) money order ( ) 

the Rodale Press books which I have 

I understand that you will pay postage and 

that I may return my order for full refund within five 

days if I am in any way dissatisfied. 

( ) THE VERY BOOK—$2.50 

( ) THE SAID BOOK—$2.50 

( ) THE SOPHISTICATED SYNONYM BOOK—$2.50 











Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monti. 
tter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S 












Wins Writing Success After 
2 Months Training 


“After only two months of N. I. A. 
training, I became a reporter on the 
Columbus Enquirer. In four months, 
I have had two raises. Also I have 
over 75 ‘by-lines’ to my credit, and 
the prospects of becoming City Editor 
look very promising.’’—Mrs. Marion 
M. Blondel, Columbus, Georgia. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROWP 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America 
has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half of the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “‘born writer’ has 
filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discov- 
ered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature with 
all the qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninteresting 
style. Another has great creative imagination, but is woefully 
weak on structure and technique. A third has a natural writ- 
ing kmack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human be- 
havior. In each case, success can come only after the missing 
links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising 
writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incom- 
plete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism— 

continuous writing—the sort of training that turns out 
more successful writers than any other experience. Many of 
the authors of today’s “‘best sellers’’ are newspaper-trained 
men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and critici zed by 
veteran writers with years of experience “‘breaking in’’ new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from pro- 














gressing. At the same time, they will 
give you constructive suggestions for 
uilding up and developing your nat- NOTICE TO 
ural aptitudes. 
CANADIANS 


In fact, so stimulating is this asso- 
ciation that student members often 
begin to sell their work before they 
finish the course. We do not mean : r 
to insinuate that they skyrocket into tions in Canada 
the “big money,”’ or become promi- have been ap- 
nent overnight, Most beginnings are roved by the 
made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 Foye; n Exchange 
or more, for material that takes little —- 1g 
time to write—stories, articles on Control Board, 
business, hobbies, sports, homemak- and to facilitate 
ing, local, club and church activities, all financial 
ete.—things that can easily be turned transactions. a 
out in leisure hours, and often on the 5 
impulse of the moment. special permit has 

been assigned to 
their account 


For those who want to ae Gs toe, 
know—Free writing Lally Pa 
jommerce, Mon- 

aptitude test 


treal. 
If you really want to know the truth 
t your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test 
of your native Mitt is free—entirely without obligation 
Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y, (Founded 1925,) 


Newspaper In- 
stitute’s opera- 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writ- 

ing Aptitude Test and further information about 

writing for profit as promised in Writer’s Digest, August. 
Miss 
Mrs, 
Mr. 

Address 


(All correspond fidential. No salesman will call on you.) 
7-M-437 








Copyright 1947, Newspaper Institute of America 


WRITER’sS DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Michigan Conference 
Sir: 

The SECOND ANNUAL MICHIGAN CON- 
FERENCE FOR WRITERS will be held Sep- 
tember 4, 5 and 6, 1947, at Detroit, Michigan. 
This conference, sponsored by the Detroit Forum 
for Writers, is open to all persons interested in 
any form of creative writing. 

The three-day program will include stream- 
lined courses in various phases of writing—fic-, 
tion, non-fiction, drama, radio, poetry, etc., 
roundtable discussions, personal consultations on 
writing problems, an opportunity for writers to 
get acquainted and “talk shop,” plus addresses 
by outstanding authors in various fields. In- 
cluded among these writers are Louis Bromfield 
and Melba Marlette, both of whom are very well 
known by the general public as well as the writ- 
ing world. 

For complete information about the Confer- 
ence and the Contest, which.is open to all 
writers everywhere, write to: 

MarcareT SEATON, Director, 
Michigan Conference for Writers, 
505 Architects’ Bldg., 

415 Brainard St. 

Detroit 1, Mich. 


State Magazine 


Sir: 
We are in the market for feature articles on 
NEVADA: 


Historical events 1,000 to 3,000 words; de- 
velopment of the state or any of its industries, 
1,000 to 2,500 words; personalities, either past 
or present, 500 to 1,500 words; travelogues 
1,000 to 1,500 words; oddities 100 to 500 
words. 

Accuracy is our first consideration. 

Reporting time averages about a week. Of 
course, the usual stamped, addressed envelope 
must be enclosed if manuscripts are to be re- 
turned. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to: 

Don.ey LuKENs, Assistant Editor, 
Nevada Magazine, 

P.O: Box 1312, 

Las Vegas, Nevada. 


Radio Contest 
Sir: 

RWL Scripts this summer is planning a half- 
hour script contest which will be open to em- 
ployes of broadcasting stations and to students 
in radio writing coursés in colleges and universi- 
ties, First prize will be $100, and there will be 
twelve other prizes. Deadline for scripts has 
been set for August 15. Full details of the con- 
test can be obtained by writing Contest Director, 
Radio Writers Laboratory, RWL Scripts Bidg., 
Lancaster, Pa, 

We shall be most appreciative if you will pub- 
lish this in an early issue of WriteR’s DicEsrt. 
A brochure describing the contest in detail will 
be mailed you at an early date. 

Ricuarp B, GEHMAN, Contest Director, 
RWL Seripts, 
RWL Scripts Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
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This Is Finis 
Sir: 

In response to Timothy F. McCarthy’s letter 
—July *47 W. D.—I might retaliate with: 
Bachelors please leave mothers out of your sum- 
mations. 

I speak from both sides of the fence, as I was 
a bachelorette a few years, and have been a 
mother for over fourteen. 

Until we have male mothers, I can’t under- 
stand how a bachelor could know anything about 
becoming a mother, planned or otherwise. 

For myself, I find once you’ve become a mother 
you just don’t leave kids out of anything, be- 
cause they are a part of you. As for the un- 
planned angle, I have one too. 

You see, our oldest son was five minutes old, 
and blue as a bonnet, when something went 
drastically wrong. Twenty-two minutes later 
“unplanned” was born — another blue-bonnet! 
But both little blue-boys survived, and today they 
are going on fifteen. 

“Planned” is quiet, staid, and at times my 
greatest heckler. At other times a very great 
comfort. 

“Unplanned” is as wild as a March Hare, but 
a very good typist. So I am teaching him to 
type my scripts to keep him busy. He is also 
secretary of the Student Body. 

As for this topic, I agree with Mr. McCarthy, 
I think my letter would go good in True Con- 
fessions. Say, that’s an idea, think I’ll write 
this up. 

Best of luck to W. D. A keen mag. 
GERTRUDE PENN, 
649 South Gerhart Ave., 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


“Casting Aside the Old Patterns" 
Sir: 

We are a group of progressive young Negro 
and white writers, who, casting aside the old 
patterns of stereotype of characters, have set out 
to portray the American people as they actually 
live. 

We have been organized for more than three 
years under the indirect supervision of the. Har- 
lem Y. M. C. A., and have a membership of 
about twenty poets, short story writers, drama 
and feature writers. Most of our members came 
in as unpublished authors, but since have been 
published in at least one of the smaller maga- 
zines. One of our members recently sold a radio 
script to WMOA, and another sold to an Italian 
and French magazine. 

We would like to have more ambitious young 
New Yorkers in our club, and herewith take the 
opportunity to invite prospective new talent to 
join us. 

BenJAMIN A. Brown, Asst. Chrmn., 
Harlem Writers Workshop, 

180 West 135th Street, 

New York 30, N. Y. 


Aucust, 1947 











PLANS FOR WRITING 


Inspiring, practical 
step by step guidance. 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Also, personal training in short stery technique, and 


criticism of poetry, novels, short stories. Write for 
particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON ;2?*istst 


745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WRITING PROGRESS SATISFACTORY? 


If not, try practical, personal help from author of over 
200 published stories and articles. Low-cost criticism and 
sales service with satisfactory results. Inquire about 
‘““BRAINCHILDREN,”’ writing from A to Z! Details 
without obligation. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
P. ©. Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 











WRITERS' COLONY 


You are cordially invited to spend your vacation in N. H. 
with me. Personal-Private Instr. ( end by mail all year.) 

















1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Techni 

2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formula 3 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everythi 0° 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT work (Advance Technique) . 2.00 
5—WRITERS: LEARN TO (Advance orders) 2.50 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT ESHORTS! (Eight Patterns Expl.).. 3.00 


MILDRED |. REID 


Summer Address: Contoocook, New Hampshire 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed expertly and promptly. 
Minor corrections if desired. 
50c per 1000, carbon free. 


RUBY WATSON 
829 Christian Place indianapolis 2, Ind. 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A quide to Character Delineation, omen Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, in the book, for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sen- 
sations, ‘Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for “sald''), 
Voice, Race, Social Status, Occupations, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rere words 
defined. ,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7°x9'/2” pages. Bound in Buckram, 

This book replaces innumerable reference works in 
the field which it covers and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses it, It is an achfevernent of great 
value to every writer. 

Price sa check or money order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. Te $4.80 
(U. S. $), money a. Forelgn, $5.00 (U. S. $), money 
oncer or N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis- 
action. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. ©. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 








Writer's Dig#8t is your best introtiuttivn Wien writing allvertivers. 









































































WRITER’S DIGEST 





EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 


Terms en request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 


TYPING 


A manuscript typed neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional typist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send your work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 

RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 

36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 


REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Sales - Editing - Criticism - Ghostwriting 

















take the right path in writing 
82-35 Grenfell Ave., Kew Gardens, L.I., N.Y. 
(Twenty Minutes from Times Square) Virginia 9-7808 








BIG DIME’S WORTH 


HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 

1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 

2—The Article Writing Formula 

3—How To Syndicate What You Write 

4—How To Criticize Your Own Story 

5—How To Protect Your Story Ideas 

6—How To Write A Book In Six Days 

7—Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 

8—Story Writing Self-Taught 

9—How To Write Your Life Story 

10—How To Choose A Success Pen Name 

11—How To Market Your puey 

12—Interesting Story Open 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descripti ve literature on The Plot 
Genie System and on ‘Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent 


free upon request. 
PLOT CARDS 10 cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 450, 8161 W. 3rd Sf. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 









ELEANOR KING ®@ 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German 
International Placement. 
19 W. 44th—Room 900 

NEW YORK 18 










MU 2-6390 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Any Start Is a Good Start 
Sir: 

May I be added to the list of beginning and 
hopeful writers who have written and SOLD? 
Yep! and only my second try, too. 

I wrote an article for The Milk Salesman after 
reading their request for material in WD April 
issue. The other day I received a small but grand 
looking check from the editor, Mr. Walter, also 
a very nice letter from him. 

Kay BELANGER, 
286 Beatty Avenue, 
Verdun, Que., Canada. 


Trade Journal 
Sir: 3 

The Oklahoma Transporter is a monthly pub- 
lication devoted to Automotive Fleet Operations 
in this section of the country. Particular atten- 
tion is given to. oil operations—both in the oil 
fields themselves and gasoline transport fleets on 
the open highways. 

We are in need of material for publication and 
will give prompt consideration to both fiction 
and technical works. Articles should not be more 
than 1,500 words. Manuscripts must be typed 
double space and all material accepted becomes 
the sole property of The Oklahoma Transporter. 

Manuscripts cannot be returned unless accom- 
panied with stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

“Shop Talk” and “How-To-Do-It” repair ar- 
ticles are especially desirable. 

Rates: one cent per word, on acceptance. No 
photographs are solicited. 

J. D. Warp, Publisher, 
The: Oklahoma Transporter, 
P. O. Box 814, 

Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 


Munson's California Cousin 
Sir: 

Who is the chump who didn’t like Munson’s 
article in the May issue? He said that he didn’t 
like Munson’s “levity in the use of the English 
language one bit.” Oh, dear me, poor boy. He 
sounds like a sophomore who has finished a course 
in Victorian literature. 

Then this guy, Kenny is his name, pops up 
with, “we are not all pulpsters.” Now that makes 
me sore. The fellow is probably slanting “How 
to Clean Baby Diapers” articles for the Post, and 
would like with all his soul to crack a pulp mag. 

Munson wrote a good article. It was. flesh 
and blood, earthy, informative, and the intimate 
style is such a tonic to the type some of these 
stupid women write; you know: “I am the wife 
of a bank president, we live in a little forty- 
room house on an income of only $500,000 a 
year, but despite all these handicaps this is my 
story of how I improved conditions with my 
writing.” 

God bless Munson, God bless his article, and 
God bless me if I don’t want to see more of 
Munson and his type of article in the future 
pages of your magazine. 

A.ec CALLow, 
549 E. California St., 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 
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Have You Read “Astounding”? 
Sir: 

The primary comment I can make from the 
writer’s point of view is that to date we have not 
bought any story whatsoever from anyone who has 
not read the magazine. Science fiction is a special- 
ist’s field. Within that field Astounding Science 
Fiction is a specialized magazine. Unless the 
would-be author understands the philosophy of 
science fiction and the basic editorial concept of 
Astounding his chance of making a sale is about 
as remote as his chance of flipping a coin and 
have it stand on edge. Possible but not probable. 


Joun W. CAmpBELL, Jr., Editor, 
Street @ Smith Publications, Inc., 
122 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Central Park Bench 
Sir: 

As another day of making the rounds with my 
work is ending . . . I pick up my monthly copy 
of good old Writer’s Dicest “Bible” at a Times 
Square newsstand . . . and ramble up to Central 
Park to sit on a bench by the side of the park 
lake . . . to read and rest. As night shadows 
close in and around this big city . . . the park 
lights go on as I read the Writers Conferences 

. and start thinking how nice it must be to 
get away from the big city for awhile . . . to 
some quiet spot where one can sit and write at 
night as the rain beats down on the roof... 
instead of honking auto horns, firecrackers and 
the noise of the subway trains. As darkness set- 
tles in around my park bench “castle of dreams” 

. I can see night workers going about the tall 
office buildings with lemon oil soaked rags and 
dusters to clean up . . . which reminds me that 
I'd better take the subway and go home to 
Brooklyn, as I have an assignment from the 
editor of a butchers’ trade paper, to go to Coney 
Island and get him the story on the “History of 
the Frankfurter,” since the day when little Nell 
was ashamed to be seen eating them in public. 
I'll be content with hamburgers and popcorn till 
I am able to hide away and write that prize 
winning novel. 

Greorce Hawkins, 
111 Ridgewood Ave., 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 





AUGUST, 


1947 











What Will YOU Sell in 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 

Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 

Markets are wide open for established authors 
as well as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








TYPING THAT SELLS!! 


Give your manuscript the professionally typed appear- 
ance that may be the difference between sale and 
rejection. Immediate service. Original and free ‘car- 
bon mailed flat with your manuscript. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Fifty cents per 1000 words. 


NORMAN as ab 
2066 Creston Ave. New York 53, N. Y. 








SHORT SHORTS 


One of my customers, who uses six a week, asks me 
again for more. Also have requests for book lengths, 
short stories, illustrated articles and travel articles, 
sport stuff, etc. 

Reading fee: $1 first 1,000 words; 50c per 1,000 addi- 
tional. Books: $20. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion Danville, Ill. 








DOUBLE weinnc INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a “‘Sherwood 


BRIEF.” 

Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
your writing ae - ee more by devoting your writ- 
ing talent wholl sou 2 roe —e ter moti- 
vated, action packed i sToRIEs 


A ‘Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough yy a a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, > 
citing description, natural conversation, correct li 
trade names, and sparkling action incidents—all written 
expressly for you, ou write your own 
story in your own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 
766 West 7th South Salt Lake City 4, Utah 








STORIES 
NOVELS |) 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

e $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
e $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books 
e “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





if you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
fore sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. li you want to sell—we can 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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RADIO WRITERS! 


You can sell your scripts if you understand radio 
technique ... if you know how to slant your stuff 
for the various programs ... and if you know 
the market. | am a Network Director, and offer 
you a reviewing and criticism service. | will also 
tell you which programs will be your best pros- 
pects. $5.00 for a fifteen-minute script; $8.00 for 
a half-hour script. 


RONALD DAWSON 
354 West End Avenue New York, N. Y. 
















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
J: E. Kelly says: “If it’s Medlyn, it’s perfect!” 


A competent service at a price you can afford to 
pay. 50c per thousand words. You pay postage. 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 






























SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
''Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing." 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of “My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’ 


5703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohio 





























YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
wide record improves constantly. For 25 years I have 
taught poets, versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 
get the fullest returns from their verse, including 
my work as instructor in versification at New York 
University and William and Mary College. Most of 
my_work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
book ($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the 
many profits from versification? Write today: you are 
unfair to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 


i f 1 b 
aaeddnan BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. 














“Small Fry" in the AAA 
Sir: 

I’m quoting: “It amuses me to see the pan- 
ning some writers are giving the American 
Authors’ Authority. . The reason I am amused 
by the pannings the AAA is getting is because 
of the persons who are panning it. Ever checked 
to see how many screen credits, novels, short 
stories, plays, etc., they have chalked up?” 

Evidently Mr. Donn Hale Munson, from whose 
article “How the Other Half Lives,” in the May 
1947 Wrrrer’s Dicest the above is quoted, 
didn’t do any such checking. 

How about it, Mr. Donn Hale Munson? Most 
prominent of the “panners” are Rupert Hughes, 
John Erskine, John T. Flynn, Irene Kuhn, Rene 
L. Kuhn, Eugene Lyons, Norman Thomas, Louis 
Waldman, Helen Woodward. Then there is the 
National Committee on which may be read such 
names as these: James Truslow Adams, Roy 
Chapman Andrews, Margaret Culkin Banning, 
Bruce Barton, Rex Beach, Mary Hastings Brad- 
ley, Louis Bromfield, Dale Carnegie, Ilka Chase, 
John Dos Passos, Joseph Hergesheimer, Osa John- 
son, H. V. Kaltenborn, Clarence Buddington 
Kelland, Edna Saint Vincent Millay, Margaret 
Mitchell, Kenneth Roberts, Dorothy Thompson 
—and many more, all “‘chalking up” large suc- 
cesses in every field of writing. 

There are “small fry,’ too. I’m one of them. 
But I wouldn’t sell my professional liberty to 
write as I please, sell where I please, and can 
keep my hands on my own copyright, 


Petrillo’s union has undermined the artist’s 
creed of many musicians and made it difficult 
for the rest to get professional opportunities to 
practice their art. There is a vicious attempt to 
reduce artists to slaves of local American Artists 
Authorities. The last ranks of the rebels against 
any form of “thought-control,” the authors, have 
been under siege from various blitz tactics. 


Let’s turn the Cain plan into a boomerang and 
make sure that we, the writers, famous and hacks 
alike, continue to think our own thoughts and 
publish them without hindrance. 


Remember that old slogan? “I may not agree 
with what you say but I’ll fight to the death for 
your right to say it.” The writer has had, and 
still has, plenty of injustices foisted on him from 
his world. He still has one absolute right, that 
of saying what he thinks and selling what he 
writes as he can and will. 

GERTRUDE ROBINSON, 
Orrs Island, Maine. 













Announcing a New Book: SHORT 


During the past ten years from 1937 to 1947 I have sold 


my own by-line and under my pen name. I have selected 25 short-shorts which in m 
during the past decade and representative of syndicate short short fiction. The boo 
which are necessary in the writing of salable syndicate short-shorts. 


150 pp.—$2.00 
Send your Advance Order for This Valuable Book Now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


SHORT STORIES by Robert Oberfirst 


great many short-shorts to national syndicate markets under 


opinion are the best of the stories 
also contains 10 cardinal elements 


Woodbine, New Jersey 
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Stf Market Not So Limited 
Sir: 

Was very interested in reading Margaret St. 
Clair’s article on science fiction in the July WD. 
However, while Miss St. Clair said some nice 
things about me and the, company I work for— 
for which I thank her—she also said a number 
of things that need a little clearing up for the 
prospective writers who may try science fiction 
after reading her article and submit their work 
to Ziff-Davis. 

First of all, for the record, Amazing Stories is 
a monthly magazine. During the war it was a 
bi-monthly, because of paper restrictions, but it 
is now back to a monthly schedule. Also, Fan- 
tastic Adventures is a monthly publication now. 


Mainly in this letter I would like to correct an 
erroneous impression that Miss St. Clair has made 
in regard to the now famous “Shaver Mystery” 
in Amazing Stories. According to Miss St. Clair 
only one name appears on the contents page of 
Amazing Stories. This is entirely untrue. I 
presume that Miss St. Clair spoke of a single 
issue of Amazing Stories, the June 1947 issue, 
which was an all Shaver issue. I admit that 
Mr. Shaver wrote every story in that issue. But 
only that issue. And there was a reason for it. 
During the past four years we have received an 
average of 600 to 1,000 letters a month from 
readers of Amazing Stories all over the world, 
asking that we run a special issue dealing strictly 
with the “Shaver Mystery.” In deference to our 
readers, who number well into the six-figure 
mark, we ran an all Shaver issue. But as I said, 
it was the only one. Certainly we have authors 
who we feature in our magazines, such as Shaver. 
But show me one magazine that doesn’t follow 
such a policy. When readers get to like a certain 
author an editor would be foolish not to present 
more of his work. However, the mere fact that 
an author is featured does not mean he is our 
only writer. 


Also, for the record, we at Ziff-Davis feel that 
our two science-fantasy magazines follow no set 
formula, therefore eliminating the old dictum of 
“Read the magazine first before submitting.” We 
have bought stories that were written for other 
New York markets — slanted directly at them. 
The stories were rejected by that market for 
some unknown reason, and we bought them. 
Why? Because they were good stories. 


In closing, as to future trends, both Ray 
Palmer and I feel that increased public interest 
in scienceéfantasy (such as the current “flying 
saucers”) will result in increased circulations. 
And also, if you’ll pardon us for saying so, if 
anything new appears in the fantasy field Amaz- 
ing Stories will start it. 


Wituram L. HAMLING, 
Associate Editor, Fiction Group, 
Riff-Davis Publishing Company, 
185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Aucust, 1947 
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Going Your Way? 


Via This Proved Commercial Fiction Course 


For almost 15 years 
this course has been 
helping beginners make 
sales. It was devised 
originally to be the 
opposite of the aca- 
demic, theoretical, cut 
and dried courses, which 
bury students under an | Stories, sold were 
avalanche of abstrac- in line with the 
tions. This course stress- Se —" 
es the principle that you 
can only write your way—and in it you do 
write your way, while learning the com- 
mercial tricks that professionals know and 
that beginners rarely have a chance to find 


out. 
Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monoply on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks, We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR is included with 
the assignments. 


Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on a 
straight 10% commission basis. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK AGREEMENT 
The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 


cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, 
fill it, and send it. 





SELLING 
STUDENTS 


G. X. Sand, grad- 
uate SSW stu- 
dent: Began 
selling before 
completing this 
course; has just 
made the latest 
of several slick 
sales ($400). All 














VETERANS: 
Write for special offer. 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [j do not have [7] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 





Name ...... day csmhines ‘ 
SI is adeaks tind sede Ae eas 6s shswsten sos caldera wee 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS 
readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; dis- 
tribution at home and abroad, 

lf you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 
(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 
delay, and of course free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles. are published on some form of 

cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


a4 (INCORPORATED 1920) 
7 7 DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
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PHILADELPHIA 6 ---------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Play Contest 
Sir: 
We would appreciate it if you would bring to 
the attention of your readers the information 
that the Theater Americana of Altadena, Calif., 
is now reading plays for the coming fall season. 
This group welcomes the submission of originals 
—in fact, the Federick Ward Prize of $100.00 is 
awarded each year to the best original produced 
at this theater. 
Plays should be three-act and in general depict 
the American scene. There are no restrictions as 
to type as everything from farce comedy to heavy 
drama is acceptable. 
Submissions should be sent to the chairman, 
Playreading Committee, Theater Americana, 355 
S. Oakland Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. These 
should be accompanied by a self-addressed en- 
velope, but no postage. Unsuitable manuscripts 
will be returned by express, collect. 
RosBertT CLark, 
Chairman, Playreading Committee, 
Theater Americana, 

Two Fellowships Awarded 

Sir: 

Harper & Brothers announce that the Eugene 
F. Saxton Memorial Trust has awarded two more 
literary fellowships. They bring to eight the 
total of grants made since the Trust was estab- 
lished in 1943. 

The awards have gone to Marjorie Stengel of 
New York City and John Watson of College 
Station, Texas. Miss Stengel, although born in 
Pittsburgh, was educated in New York—at New 
York and Columbia Universities—and has spent 
most of her life there., Her short stories have 
appeared in various magazines and in the volumes 
of “Cross Section” for 1944 and 1947. The 
novel she is writing under the Saxton fellowship 
will be her first. 


John Watson, born in Smithville, Texas, has 
degrees from Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College and the University of Texas. For fifteen 
years he taught mathematics and English in 
every kind of Texas school from a one-room rural 
school to the University of Texas. He has also 
been writing since 1928. The novel he is work- 
ing on under the Saxton grant is about Texas 
tenant farmers, some of whom have appeared in 
recent stories by him in Harper’s, The Atlantic 
Monthly and Southwest Review. 

The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust was 
established by Harper & Brothers in memory of 
the late Eugene F. Saxton who for many years, 
as chief literary editor and adviser of publishing 
houses and friend of authors, did much to en- 
courage writers of distinction, often when they 
were still unrecognized and lacked adequate 


financial resources. 


Harper & BroTHERs, 
49 E. 33rd St., 
N.Y... B. ¥. 


Avucust, 1947 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by. the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT-SHORT. 


FICTION 

RADIO 

ENGLISH 
JOURNALISM 
ARTICLE & FEATURE 
MYSTERY & DETECTIVE 
ADVERTISING 
PUBLICITY 
NEWSPAPER 

SCREEN 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 


(Approved for Veterans also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 


Established in 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures, Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6362 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 








Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction—Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


THE Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor 
takes you in hand, answering your 
questions, helping you find the 
type of work for which you are 
naturally suited. Before long you 
are writing in your own home fic- 
tion stories, essays, short sketches, 
whatever you _are best suited to 
do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE 
today. Canadians may make pay- 
ments in Canadian funds. 





VETERANS: 
This course ap- 
proved for vet- 
erans’ training. 














THE MAGAZINE. INSTITUTE, Inc, 
Dept. 88-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman ‘will call.) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. I. Bill. 
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It is the sad saga of Horace Hackenhammer, a writer who tried to run the whole shebang. 


Horace was a nice young fellow who was fortunate enough to possess a smooth and interesting 
style, and the beginnings of a sense of plot and some intelligent ideas about characterization. All the 
ingredients for successful writing — and yet, oddly enough, he didn’t get anywhere. The reasons? We'll 
come to them in a minute. 


First of all, you see, Horace decided that he could be his own expert on the Works of Horace 
Hackenhammer. He evaluated his own stories — and sometimes, when he wasn’t quite sure of a yarn, he 
asked the advice of friends, relatives, and interested fellow writers. He didn’t know, regrettably, that not 
one writer in ten million is a competent judge of his own material, and that friends, relatives, and in- 
terested fellow-writers can no more help being prejudiced — in either direction — than a brand-new 
magnet can help picking up nails. And so into the fire went most of Horace’s best stories, and into the 
mails went most of his duds .. . 


Then, too, Horace became his own market expert. He livedia thousand miles away from New York 
City, the publishing center, and had no way of knowing anything about day-by-day market needs and 
changes, and editors’ particular tastes and idiosyncrasies — but he became his own market expert. And 
so his stories went to the wrong markets, and changed markets, and overstocked-that-type-that-week 
‘ markets . . . and limped home, growing more bedraggled arid dated with each trip. 

And thus one day Horace, convinced that his stuff would never go, broke down under the strain. 
The drawing above might well be a recent portrait. 


It’s too bad Horace never realized that there’s an old invention known as the literary agent, whose 
function it is to catch writers’ duds and get them repaired, if possible, and who is in daily contact with 
editors and publishers and gets salable material to the right market at the right time. Certainly is a pity. 


But, good reader, don’t you be a Horace Hackenhammer. We report within one week. 


» TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold 
$500 worth of fiction or articles to national maga- 
zines, or one book to a major publisher, within 
the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling 
your output on straight commission basis of 10% 
on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales 
and 20% on British and all other foreign sales. 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with be- 
ginners or newer writers until they earn their 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with ma- 
terial sent, is one dollar per thousand words and 
final fraction (for example, five dollars for a script 





lars. $25 for books of all lengths. We drop all fees 
after we make several sales for new clients. Per- 
sonal collaboration service—where the agency 
works with the writer from plot idea through 
finished script and sale—by arrangement; infor- 
mation upon request. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


MINNA BARDON, ESTHER LAMB, 
ARVEL W. AHLERS, Managing Editors 
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IDA MASINI, Editorial Secretary 


A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 








A Multitude of Sins 


The Mystery Book Market 
By PAULINE BLOOM 


RITERS of mystery novels have a 

\ ready-made market. There is an 

audience waiting for your next book, 

but it is a critical, well-informed audience, 
and you’ve got to be good. 

If your book catches on, there are other 
advantages, too. For one thing, it will prob- 
ably sell longer than the routine straight 
novel. Mystery fans read so much faster 
and more avidly than others, that when 
they find an author they like, they wil] ask 
for his older books, and in that way keep 
them moving. 

The 25c and 49c reprints are largely mys- 
teries. This is an important additional 
source of income, and will be even more 
important after a fairer distribution is made 
of reprint proceeds. 

Hollywood and Radio Row, too, are well 
aware that a good mystery can often make 
a good movie and a good radio show. So 
hold on to the subsidiary rights. They're 
yours, 

You really need to, you know, because 
very often the proceeds from the trade 
edition alone will be quite low, even on a 


fairly good book. Also 80% to 90% of the 


11 


books go to the rental libraries rather than 
to the ultimate consumer, and consequently 
there is a low ceiling on sales potentials. 

More and more editors are asking for 
psychological thrillers and novels of suspense 
rather than the familiar clue-chasing who- 
done-it. The old-fashioned murder mys- 
teries are still being used, but they have 
to be extra good, and they have to offer 
something fresh and special to redeem them. 

This is one field where facts have to be 
checked and double-checked most care- 
fully. Ballistics, poisons, legal. procedures, 
police and court records, lie detectors, 
blood analyses, physiological and psycho- 
logical details—there are countless traps 
like these to trip up the inexperienced or 
incautious writer. One careless mistake 
may cost you the respect and trust of an 
editor, who may forever after look upon 
your work with suspicion. It will cost you 
readers, too. 

Those portions of your book which deal 
with normal processes and normal behavior 
patterns should be kept as nearly normal 
and usual as possible. For example, unless 
you are deliberately pointing up the cal- 
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lousness of a character, don’t have him 
tripping over corpses with a cocktail in his 
hand and a gay quip on his tongue. People 
just don’t behave that way. It strikes a 
phony note which makes even the valid 
portions of your book suspect. 

At the same time a story which is too 
routine will not arouse a great deal of edi- 
torial enthusiasm. How to strike the happy 
medium? They didn’t tell me. 

However, there is this to consider. Don’t 
be afraid to experiment with either sub- 
stance or form. You don’t need to have a 
body fall with a dull thud on the first page. 
You can write any kind of a story you wish, 
providing only that it holds your reader 
breathless until the last page, and at the 
same time convinces him that it is all so 
plausible it could happen to him tomorrow. 
What’s so hard about that? 

‘ Crime covers a multitude of sins. It can 
have no mystery at all, but you have to 
have something exciting to take its place. 

The fear of death can be more thrilling 
than a murder. There is still a chance for a 
life to be saved, and the reader wants to 
know whether it will be. 

Plant your clues with subtlety. Don’t 
have them fall like bushels of potatoes on 
the reader’s head. 

There is only one apiece of Hammett, 
Chandler, and Cain. Make a name for 
yourself your own way. 

And so, good luck! 


DUELL, SLOAN & PEARCE, INC. 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
MISS MARIE RODELL, Editor 
Bloodhound Mysteries 

Please do not express your admiration 
for Marie Rodell by sending her a blood- 
hound, She already has a bloodhound. She 
has one occupying almost every ifich of 
shelf space in her busy office. 

When you get over your first feeling of 
being H as in Hunted by every variety of 
bloodhound, you realize that here is a 
young woman who knows her stuff. You 
have probably read her “Mystery Fiction: 
Theory and Technique.” If you have not, 
by all means do so. 

Miss Rodell has been in complete charge 


of the Bloodhound Division at Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce since it was started, in 1939, put- 
ting out from nine to fourteen mystery 
books a year. Very few of these are the 
straight, old-fashioned who-done-its. The 
emphasis here seems to be on characteriza- 
tion and writing rather than on plot and 
action. 

This house publishes Dorothy B. Hughes, 
whose last book, “Ride the Pink Horse,” is 
now being filmed by Robert Montgomery 
for Universal International. Her next, “In 
A Lonely Place,’ comes out in October. 
Other Bloodhound authors are Lenore 
Glen Offord, Lucy Cores, Lewis Podgett, 
Manning Long. 

“It’s much easier to be an editor than a 
writer,” says Miss Rodell. “I’d rather make 
someone else do the hard work. My writing 
is sporadic and purely avocational.” 

“Would you say something about your 
modus operandi as a writer?” I asked. 

“Well, my first step is to plot the story 
completely on paper, before I ever sit down 
to the typewriter. This may take months of 
on-and-off thinking. The actual writing 
then takes almost no time at all.” 

“Such as?” 

“Oh, four to six hours for a short story, 
ten days to six weeks for a book.” 

This is not a misprint. 

Contracts vary. Copyright in the name 
of the author? Yes, in many cases. Ad- 
vances? Sometimes. Subsidiary rights? 
There is a great deal of variation. How 
does the D. S. & P. contract compare with 
the Authors’ Guild contract? Several 
clauses are the same. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
14 West 49 Street 
New York City 20, N. Y. 

MRS. ISABELLE TAYLOR, Editor 
The Crime Club 

The rental situation in New York being 
what it is, Doubleday’s is bursting at the 
seams, and so is its very active Crime Club. 

The Crime Club is more than a mystery 
department, more than an institution. It 
puts out a mystery book almost every week 
—48 a year, sometimes more. This takes 
some doing. For the last 8 years, Mrs. Isa- 
belle Taylor has been in charge of this de- 
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“How many chapters before he gives her the works?” 


partment. She is responsible not only for 
the editorial work, but also for every other 
operation, from the first reading of the 
manuscript to production, to supervision 
over advertising, promotion, etc. 

Mrs. Taylor is a tall, slender woman 
whose easy manner does not entirely con- 
ceal her competence. She is wise enough 
and experienced enough to realize that in 
a large-scale publishing venture such as 
The Crime Club she has to please many 
tastes, some different from her own. Her 
lists, therefore, are perhaps the most varied 
in the field, 

As a guide to readers, Crime Club mys- 
teries are broken down into seven types, as 
follows: 


1. Character and atmosphere (an 
owl). 

2. Some like them tough (man’s 
head with a slouch hat and 
cigarette) . 

3. Chase and adventure (a dag- 
ger). 


4. Chess puzzle (chess pawn). 

5. Humor and homicide (grin- 
ning skull). 

6. Something special (exclama- 
tion point in a circle). 

7. Fast action (blazing gun). 


The mark which follows each classifica- 
tion is imprinted on the bookjacket of each 
book, so that each mystery fan may choose 
the particular type of book which he pre- 
fers. In an indirect way this special service 
for readers operates to the advantage of 
young writers too. An avid “humor and 
hémicide” fan, rather than accept a “chess 
puzzle” mystery by an established writer, 
will ask for a Crime Club book with the 
“humor and homicide” insignia on it even 
though it may be by a new writer. He 
knows it’s his kind of book and, if the 
Crime Club put it out, he knows it’s a good 
book of its kind. So it’s for him. 

For this and other reasons, Mrs. Taylor 
believes that a first mystery book has a bet- 
ter chance than a first book of any other 


























































kind. “Especially if it’s a Crime Club 
book,” she adds smilingly. “The Crime 
Club imprint is so well known that both 
booksellers and readers make very little 
distinction between new and established 
writers of Crime Club books.” 

Mrs, Taylor works closely with writers 
on revisions and other problems. Except in 
the case of pseudonyms, copyright is in the 
name of the author. Second serial rights, 
reprint rights, and book club rights are 
shared between author and publisher on 
a 50-50 basis. Movie, radio, and other simi- 
lar rights are subject to negotiation. 

The Crime Club is wide open to new 


writers. “But,” Mrs. Taylor warns, “the | 


competition is much tougher than it used 
to be. Characterization and the general 
level of writing has improved tremendously 
in the last few years.” 


RANDOM .HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
HARRY MAULE, Mystery. Editor 

If Dashiel Hammet weren’t thinking of 
himself when he created The Thin Man, 
he might have been thinking of Harry 
Maule, the mystery editor at Random 
House. Aside from the physical qualifica- 
tions, he has that penetrating, appraising 
look, that air of quick and effective cere- 
bration, which even a barrage of constantly 
ringing telephones can’t dispel. 

As far as Mr. Maule is concerned, a 
mystery book, if it is to be published by 
Random House, should be more than a de- 
ductive puzzle. He reads it to find out not 
only who killed Cock Robin, but also for 
story value, for good characterization, and 
for a high level of literary craftsmanship. 
Random House publishes Mignon Eber- 
hardt, Helen Riley, David Kent, Inez 
Haynes Irwin, Alice Campbell, Dorothy 
Disney, Percival Wilde, Frances Crane. 

Mr. Maule likes outstanding psycholog- 
ical thrillers, as distinguished from the 
mystery story, such as Hilda Lewis’s 
“Strange Story,’ Chris Massey’s “Love 
Letters,’ and Patrick Hamilton’s “Hang- 
over Square” (which did all right in the 
movies, too). 

“This house feels strongly that as motion 
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picture setups stand today, the publication 
and promotion of a book greatly increases 
potential motion picture value. Therefore 
they think they should share in the rewards 
of a value which they have helped to create 
by their promotion,” said Mr. Maule. 
Radio, television, recording, etc., he added, 
are usually included in the motion picture 
rights. 

Book club, reprint, second serial, and 
magazine condensation rights are divided 
between author and publisher on a 50-50 
basis: 

However, most of the contract terms de- 
pend on a great many circumstances, and 
are subject to negotiation. Copyright is in 
the name of the author, and advances are 
offered. 

Random -House has a good reputation 
for being fair with authors. They make 
every effort to decide on a script within 
two weeks. If a proposed book is receiving 
serious consideration, it sometimes takes 
longer, but rarely more than a month. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
MISS JOAN KAHN, Mystery Editor 

Though Harper's is one of the oldest 
publishing houses, its Mystery Department 
is one of the youngest. It was started last 
June under the editorship of Joan Kahn. 

There is no law that says a mystery editor 
must not have a petite figure, bangs and 
dimples, but somehow it is a little startling 
to find these pleasant qualities underlining 
publishing know-how which is up to 
Harper’s standards. 

Miss Kahn puts out about ten titles a 
year, but my most leading questions could 
not elicit a statement as to her preferences. 
She likes them all, as long as they’re good 
books of their kind. They may even be 
completely experimental, of a type not yet 
done anywhere, or they may be good 
straight novels with an element of suspense 
or horror in them. Miss Kahn is not only 
willing but eager to break ground in the 
field. And her attitude toward new writers 
is just as progressive. “Where are they?” 
she wants to know. 

Incidentally, if the quality of their work 
justifies it, new writers here get as good a 
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“Make the bell ring, pop—make the bell ring." 


break in advertising and promotion as 
established writers. Also, mystery books are 
not treated like step-children destined for 
the circulating labraries only. They receive 
careful production jobs, good jackets, etc., 
so that readers will want to buy them, and 
keep them, and re-read them. Which is 
another reason why the writing has to be 
good, too. 

Among the Harper mystery authors are 
John Dickson Carr, Hammond Innes, 
Helen Eustis, Hanna Lees, Joseph Shear- 
ing, whose “So Evil My Love” is being 
filmed in England. 

Manuscripts are read in the order that 
they come in, and reported on promptly, 
usually within two or three weeks. 

Copyright is in the name of the author, 
and advances are offered. Reprint, book 
club, and second magazine rights are 
shared half and half between the author 
and the publisher. First magazine, movie, 
radio, television, etc., remain with the 
author, unless arrangements are made for 
the house to handle them for the author. 


DODD MEAD & CO., INC. 


432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
RAYMOND BOND, Mystery Editor 

“Somewhere in the editorial offices of 
that firm (Dodd, Mead) is some hard- 
faced Legree who understands the rather 
exacting requirements (of a good mystery 
book).” Thus the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. 

The “hard-faced Legree” is Raymond 
Bond. “Writers who work with me have 
fun,” he said, and I can well believe it. He 
is a tall, thin man, whose scholarship is 
tempered by a warm humor. Mr. Bond is 
a recognized expert of codes and ciphers, 
and has just finished an anthology of stories 
built around these subjects. He is a member 
of the Baker Street Irregulars (a group of 
ardent Sherlock Holmes fans), and has an 
unashamed preference for the puzzle type 
of mystery. “In a detective story,” he said, 
“I like a certain amount of detection, good 
plotting, and a clever gimmick.” 

One writer sent in a mystery story in 
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which the detective dreamed the correct 
answer. This story received a very fast de- 
cision—‘‘No!”’ 

In connection with the semi-annual] Red 
Badge $1,000.00 prize competition (the 


$1,000.00 “prize” is paid on account of 


royalties), Mr. Bond has worked out an 
eight-point test which ought to be most 
helpful to all mystery writers, both old and 
new: 

1. A sense of reality, both as to the whole 
and as to each of ‘the details. 

2. Good, direct writing style without dis- 
‘tracting mannerisms. 

3. A denouement which is fair to the 
reader, utterly reasonable, and yet surpris- 
ing. (If you can hurdle this one, you’re a 
born mystery writer.) 

4. Fresh material. Secret gangs, strange 
poisons, elaborate mechanical devices which 
were good in their day, but their day is 
over. 

5. Action should be cumulative both in 
pace and in suspense value. Main and sub- 
plots must be skillfully interwoven. 

6. The detective, as the main character, 
should be intellectually resourceful, con- 
vincing, and interesting as a human being. 

7. The crime must be a grave one, 
either a murder or a potential murder, so 
that the reader will care what happens. 

8. The story must be absorbing. 

It is altogether possible to write a very 
good mystery book which will not be 100% 
strong on each one of these points. But in 
that case it will have something else pretty 
special about it. In other words, these eight 
points are like a basic recipe. You may de- 
cide to substitute currants for raisins, but 
if you omit the fruit entirely, your product 
will be that much less appealing. 

The newer suspense type of story is good, 
and so is the occasional off-the-trail story, 
but Mr. Bond is firmly convinced that all 
the old gimmicks are not yet exhausted, 
and that they will not be for a long time 
to come. 

The firm is more than 100 years old, and 
its mystery lists go back to Anna Katherine 
Green and G. K. Chesterton’s “Father 
Brown Stories.” Agatha Christie has been 
a Dodd, Mead author for the last 25 years. 
This house also publishes Hugh Pentecost, 
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Marco Paige, Elinor Chamberlain, Michad 
Innes, James Wellard, and others. It puts 
out about fifteen mysteries a ‘year. 

Many manuscripts are reported on 
within ten days. Sometimes it takes longer, 
but a month or more is most unusual. 
Copyright is in the name of ‘the author, and 
advances are given—on occasion. The 
usual royalty is 10% on ‘the first 5000, 
124%2% up to 7500, and 15% after that. 

Dodd, Mead takes 50% of the reprint, 
book club, second serial and syndication 
rights, and 10% of the motion g,picture, 
radio, television, etc. First serial rights re- 
main with the author, but in the case of a 
Red Badge book (the mystery imprint), 
they like to take 10%. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
JEAN CRAWFORD, Mystery Editor 

Miss Jean Crawford is softspoken, tact- 
ful, able, and the prettiest editor to be 
found in a week of visiting. 

Ever since Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
“The Door,’ some eighteen years ago, 
Rinehart’s has been stressing good mystery 
books, of which they put out ten or twelve 
titles a year. 

Miss Crawford likes the suspense type of 
book, such as Julius Fast’s new book, “Walk 
In Shadow,” scheduled: to come out this 
Fall. She likes the excellent characteriza- 
tion and meticulous writing of Elizabeth 
Daly, whose Henry Gamadge is one of the 
most literate and mannerly detectives to be 
found in mysteries. In other words, there 
must be something distinctive or especially 
excellent about a book put out by Rine- 
hart. 

Other Rinehart mystery writers are 
Frank Gruber with three books on the Fall 
list, Wilson Tucker, Ione Sandberg Shriber, 
Hugh Lawrence Nelson. 

Miss Crawford has a particular an- 
tipathy for writers who do not play fair 
with the reader. Such writers plant false 
clues all over the place just to mislead the 
reader. They have large casts of character, 
many of whom serve no purpose other than 
that of red herrings. Props like these are 
unnecessary in a good story, and they can- 























not redeem a bad one. 
Like other publishing houses, Rinehart 


- experimented with $2.50 mysteries for a 


while, but it has gone back to the $2.00 
price and hopes to remain there. 

Manuscripts are handled with great care, 
and every effort is made to pass upon them 
within a month. 

Miss Crawford did not hesitate to discuss 
contract terms, on which she was most 
specific. Reprint, second serial rights, book 
club, condensation, abridgement rights, and 
permission to quote are divided between 
the author and the publisher on a 50-50 
hasis. 

If the publisher places first serial, dra- 
™atic, movie, radio or television rights, it 
receives 15% of the proceeds. If it places 
foreign publication rights, it receives 20% 
of the proceeds. But all these rights belong 
exclusively to the author if the publisher 
does not handle them. 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, INC. 
1230 Sixth Avenue 
New York 20, N. Y. 
LEE WRIGHT, Mystery Editor. 

The Simon G& Schuster offices have a 
bright and utterly modern atmosphere, 
complete with terraces which are banked 
high with quantities of technicolor pink 
flowers. 

Miss Lee Wright, the mystery editor, is 
dependable and competent. Like Marie 
Rodell of Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Isabelle 
S. Taylor of Doubleday’s, and a few others, 
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she is responsible for the whole job of put- 
ting out her mystery books. She chooses, 
edits, writes the jacket copy, selects the art 
work, works with the advertising and pro- 
motion department, and in general super- 
vises the production of the book every step 
of the way. _ 

As far back as she can remember, Miss 
Wright was a serious student of form in 
literature, and particularly addicted to mys- 
teries. She was a bookseller for a while, 
then started with Simon & Schuster as a 
secretary. Since 1940, she has been putting 
out a mystery every month, and one or two 
extras during the year. Her special love is 
the Hitchcock type of suspense book, with 
good characterization. Some of the Simon 
& Schuster authors are Craig Rice, Rich- 
ard Sale, Patrick Quentin, Elizabeth San- 
xay Holding. 

The manuscripts are entered and read 
in the order in which they come in, and 
Miss Wright’s department does try hard to 
make prompt reports. 

Copyright is in the name of the author, 
and advances are based on the author's 
need, usually from $500.00 to $1,000.00. 

Simon & Schuster expect 50% of the 
reprint and book club rights, if any. They 
also ask for 25% of the movie rights on 
the first title. If they market radio, tele- 
vision, and translation rights, they want 
25% tor doing so. 

Royalties are usually 10% for the first 
3500, 124%2% up to 6000, and 15% above 
that. 









































Ancient Gags (Let Them Die) 





By DAVID STICK 


Former Cartoon Editor, American Legion Magazine 


much repetition an editor finds in this 

business. Suffice to say that during 
the past year I have looked at an estimated 
20,000 cartoon roughs, of which at least 
ten per cent were old gags which had 
crossed my desk before. 

Some time back I began making a list 
of the gag ideas that I had seen most 
often; gags were added to the list only 
after I had seen them five or more times. 

Following is a list of the 100 which gag 
me most. There are some on this list that 
I thought were excellent when I first saw 
them. Others were originally published in 
leading markets and were exceedingly pop- 
ular at that time. (For example, number 
74, which has been sent to me at least two 
dozen times this year, appeared in The 
Gluyas Williams Book, published in 1929). 
But it’s a safe bet that every cartoon editor 
has seen each of these in one way or an- 
other during the past 12 months, and the 
odds are against these gags ever selling. 

I purposely haven’t included ideas deal- 
ing with cave men, Indian fakirs, desert 
islands, St. Bernard dogs carrying whiskey, 
“His-Her” towels, Richard opening the door, 
talking dogs or ostriches with their heads 
stuck in the ground. They all gag me. 

Several cartoonists who were shown my 
original list of GAGS THAT GAG ME 
asked if they could have copies. Others 
with whom I talked, also said that such a 
list would prove helpful to them in steering 
away from overworked ideas. That’s why 
I am sending a copy to you. 


Teh no need to tell you how 


Old Faithfuls, not to be bought again 


1. Girl examines newly acquired engagement 
ring with jewelers eye-glass. 
2. Tree surgeon listening to tree with stethe- 


. Groom 


. Illustrator holding up thumb... 


. Librarian says: 


. Radio announcer says: 


. Sign on restaurant door: 
. Hunter talking to dog: 


. Woman washing out kid’s 


. Little boy to sister’s boyfriend: 


scope. 


. Hotel clerk to Indian: “Have you a reserva- 


tion?” 


. Baseball player stands at plate with per- 


plexed look as two balls come toward him. 


. Women opening can of grapefruit—juice 


squirts out at her. 


. Tennis player, with racket broken around 


his neck, says: “Jones is a poor loser.” 


. Man with flower growing out of his head. 


Doctor asks: “What seems to be your 
trouble ?” 
. Skier sailing off end of ski jump. Has pair 


of skis on feet, another pair on hands.” 


. Man sitting at table on top of bed. Wife 


says: “He likes to have breakfast in bed.” 


. Prize fighters stop fight. to watch spectators 


mix it up. 
walks across hotel 
while bellboy carries bride. 


threshold 


room 


. Elevator going up . . . Angel inside. Or go- 


ing down, Devil inside. 


. Baker listening to phone, doodles with icing 


on cake. 
painting 
thumb. 


. Big monkey with tin cup forces people to 


drop in money. 

“In this book the reader 
is the murderer.” 

“And now a short 
message from our sponsor.” Has long tele- 


type sheet. 


. Television announcer reaches out to grab 


listener for any of a number of reasons. 
Ugh! 


. Prison guard in posse has nose to ground. 


*He’s our best bloodhound.” 


. Race horse standing in front of Win window 


with two bucks in his mitt. 

“Out to lunch.” 
“It isn’t polite to 
point.” 
mouth, Says: 
“He just said his first word.” 


. Diver walking into door of sunken ship 


marked “Ladies.” 
“No thanks 
. .. ’'d rather watch you than a movie.” 


. Sign painters working on ON STRIKE signs. 


Various twists. 
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32. 
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Stealthly "Halfbreed John” crept toward the stiit 
figure on the nurrow Hod ¢ougy SSEkSbbed, Soe rh yYy/ 


Silently and estealthly the halftreed crept toward the 
blond supine vision which reposed on the silken couch. 


Suddenly 5 MMAR IMO E REE EE //// 


out the dimly lit room came the 

Bound Of&kEEEKE LH FCOCCe # 

Stealthly and silently crept the halftreed, Johné## 
Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of their party. 


Now is the time for all good men to come to the eid of their party. 
pues Now is the time for all good men to come to the 6e847&842$6077_' 








7. Convict refuses to accept discharge because 


of housing shortage. 


. Ghost in old house says to other ghost: 


“This is already haunted.” 

“Wet Paint” sign with smaller “Wet Paint” 
sign attached to it. 

Diver’s assistant talking on phone, says: “All 
I get is the busy signal.” 

People standing in line to withdraw money 
from bank. Crook in line has gun. 

Thug talking on phone, with victim tied in 
chair. Says, “He’s tied up right now.” 
Bather riding rubber bathing horse. Or 
Lady Godiva. 

Sign in yacht salesroom: 
customer.” 

One card player has jrtst shot another. Third 
player says: “Jones is a poor sport.” 
Two panels. In first, girl passes optical shop 
sign. In second, eyes on sign follow girl. 
Pipe in fire station bends upwards: Fireman 
says: “That one’s for false alarms.” 
Street necktie salesman. Has rope and noose 
in pile of ties. 

Skiers on cloud. One says: 
better start down.” 

Boy putting coal on snowman. Father puts 
coal back in coal bin. 

Elephant says: “I’m tired of working for 
peanuts.” 

Branches growing out of house, window 
frames, etc. Man says: “The lumber’s a bit 
green.” 


“Only one to a 


“Guess we'd 


57. 
58. 


J 


. Man 


3. Manhole. Sign in front says: “No vacan- 

cies.” 

. Beam from lighthouse curves. Lighthouse 
keeper says: “Strong wind today.” 

. Tailor pressing pants. Man is in pants. 

. Guy hits cherries on slot machine. Cherries 
come out. 

. Explorer landing on moon. Sign says: “Kil- 


roy was here.” (Many variations) 


.. Mean kid in library asks librarian: “Do you 


have a book that I shouldn’t read?” 
in dentist chair. Manicurist working 
on his nails. 


. Boxer fighting kangeroo. Baby kangeroo hit- 


ting him from pouch. 


. Hand reaching out of post office box for 


letter (received 2,008 times, approximately). 


. Guy with knife says to dancing couple: 


“May I cut in?” 


. Penguin dressed in sports clothes. 
. Eskimo with whale says: “You should have 


seen the one that gat away.” 


. Medical students viewing operation. Vendor 


in balcony selling peanuts. 


. Hockey player in penalty box, encased in 


medieval stock. 

Car pulling trailer, trailer pulling outhouse. 
Financier says: “I’m worried. The Doc 
says I’m sound as a dollar.” 

Guy in diving suit buying pen that writes 
under water. 


. Sawfish cutting ice around Eskimo fisher- 


man. 






















































. Thug buying mask in novelty shop. 
62. 


63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


68. 


69. 
70. 
rh Re 
72. 
t3s 
74. 


719. 
76. 
ref 
78. 


79. 


80. 


Record changer throwing out records it 
doesn’t like. 

Sign says “Fire Sale.” Man comes out carry- 
ing fire. 

Boxer knocked out. Manager 
phone: “He’s out just now.” 
Artist with modernistic model is painting 
realistic portrait. 

City kid says: “They ain’t real cowboys. 
They don’t have guitars.” 

Handkerchief saleslady dropping handker- 
chief in front of passing man. 

Number of cars in front of, house. Woman 
says: “I told you not to place all those 
orders.” 

Woman driver says: 
where I’m going?” 
One kid says to another: 
bad word today?” 
Woman in. movie takes off very high hat. 
Has equally high hairdo underneath. 

Track relay runner handing stick of dynamite 
to next man. 

Perplexed Pullman porter looking at four 
horseshoes under berth. 

Eight or ten people in room. All asleep 
except one standing up and smiling. Says: 
“Well, to make a long story short.” 
Experimental airplane. Looks like paper sail- 
plane made by little boy. 

Bear tracks meet man tracks in snow. Only 
bear tracks continue. 

Elevator operator garbed as pilot with 
parachute. Says: “This is my first time up.” 
Boy and girl surrounded by kids in living 
room. He says: ‘“Let’s go to the movies 
instead.” 

Monkey in cage says: “Watch out, or he’ll 
make a human out of you.” 

Movie marquee advertising Indian thriller. 
Man comes out with arrows stuck in him. 


Says over 


“Why don’t you watch 


“Hi. What’s the 
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83. 


84. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 
92. 


98. 


94, 


96. 


97. 


98. 


99, 


100. Two elevators. 


. Tow truck towing tow truck towing tow 


. Midget says: 


. Crook to jeweler: 


truck. ; 
“Sorry, boys, I have to get 
home to the little woman.” 

Kid with hands full of money for tree house 
he has rented. 

Photographer says: ‘‘Watch the birdie.” 
Holds eagle, bird, or if gruesome, a bat. 
“T’d like to look at it 
outside.” 

Toy men carrying signs which say: 
Strike.” Or chasing after woman, etc. 
Man in heliocopter outside window. Girl on 
phone says: “I want to report a Peeping 
Tom.” 

Attendant sweeping up cash on bank floor. 
Woman with spinning wheel taking wool 
from back of lamb. 

Tattoo artist talking with wife on phone. 
Put’s “butter, eggs,” etc., on man’s chest. 
Track starter shoots runner. 

Four eyed boy. Other boy says: 
goes four-eyes.” 

Little man in bar says: 
your son.” 

Large Quonset hut. Little hut outside has 
sign over door “Fido.” 


“On 


“There 


““My son can beat 


. Woman with blank face holding mask. Says: 


“T’ll be out as soon as I put my face on.” 
Sailor: “What’s this port hole to port hole 
pay?” 

Boy practicing on piano, says: “I’m study- 
ing to be president.” 

Baseball passing through body of catcher 
and umpire. Batter says: ‘“‘He’s got a real 
fast ball.” 

Streetcar, subway or train on roller coaster 
track by mistake. 

In down car people are 
standing upside down. (By this time so 
am I). 
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Cain in Colorado 


Sir: 


The Triple-A Cain Plan still seems to be im- 
portant news in writing circles, so I thought you 
might be interested in the action taken upon it 
by the Colorado Authors’ League . . . particu- 
larly so because early this year Mr. Cain was 
our guest and explained the “Plan” in complete 
detail. Where could we have gotten more authori- 
tative information? Many people over the coun- 
try have sadly confused notions about just what 
the “Plan” is, or is not. But that can hardly be 
the case here in Denver, do you think, after our 
having had our questions answered at length by 
the author of the plan himself. 

The Triple-A Plan failed to.make a hit with 
the writers of Denver and members of the Colo- 
rado Authors’ League for just one reason. That 
reason is . . . if no more care had been given 
by our founding fathers to incorporating exact 
principles of Democracy into the governmental 
foundation of our country ... our government 
would have been totalitarian long ago! 

This is so because the AAA as presently pro- 
posed has been superimposed upon the govern- 
mental framework of the old Authors’ League 
of America . . . Which has never been demo- 
cratic! There are two principal reasons for this; 
first, it has never had exact standards of qualifi- 
cation for membership; second, it has no pro- 
visions for the kind of equal representation which 
we hold as a governmental ideal in this U.S.A. 

We live in a Democracy, or to be more exact, 
a Republic. But just anyone cannot be a citizen, 
cannot vote. We have established and exact 
standards which must be met before citizenship 
will be granted . . .will anyone say that makes 
us unDemocratic or ncenRepublican in our gov- 
ernment? Of course not! It is only good sense. 
People have to learn what this country is all 
about, what it stands for, how things are done 
before they are reasonably qualified to have a 
voice in the country’s management. . . . Could 
our Democracy, our Republic, have survived 
otherwise ? 

What am I driving at? It has been made a 
privilege to hold citizenship in the U.S. A. Like- 
wise, any organization as important as the 
Authors’ League of America with the AAA in- 
corporated into it and an active part of it, 
should establish qualifying standards for “citizen- 
ship” which are absolutely exact and therefore 
prohibitive to “juggling.” And this is not the 
case in the present set-up of the A. L. of A. 

Take my own instance . . . I was offered full 
membership in the League back when I had 
written and sold not more than a _ half-dozen 
Western novelettes and earned the magnificent 
total of perhaps one thousand dollars from my 
writing. What did I know about professional 
writing or its problems and complications? 
Nothing! Authors of a collection of poems or 
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one unsensational book or two, etc., are ac- 
cepted for full membership every year under the 
present set-up. 

With no more power than the League has at 
present, that set-up is harmless enough . . . just 
as the League is. But with the AAA incorpor- 
ated into it, the League ceases to be “harmless” 
in any sense of the word . . . and this lack of 
exact standards of qualification defining “pro- 
fessional status’? necessary for members. becomes 
nothing less than pure dynamite! It leaves the 
door wide open and inviting for the membership 
to be “packed” with incompetent nonprofessionals 
who have no right to an equal voice in the 
League’s affairs with full-time professionals. And 
such power as the AAA would give the League 
is not safe in the hands of such people . . . any- 
more than the power of the U. S. A. would be 
safe in the hands of greenhorn immigrants from 
Russia, Germany, Italy, England, France or any- 
where else . . . no matter how individually bril- 
liant they might be otherwise. 

I submit that a writer who makes less than 
$1200 per year is not professional; a person 
making less than that in any other major pro- 
fession, or in the skilled trades, would not be 
considered by others of that group as a full- 
fledged professional with them. For professional 
standing in any activity is determined by the 
individual’s ability to render worthwhile service 
to others . . . which is directly reflected in that 
individual’s particular earning power. There- 
fore “earning power’ does offer a safe standard, 
being an exact reflection, as it undeniably is, of 
serving power. 

I further submit that a person who earns less 
than 75% of his total annual income, however 
great or small, from the creation and sale of 
literary properties . . . is not a professional writer. 
They are “professional” in whatever other ac- 
tivity the principal portion of their income is 
derived from, therefore not as vitally concerned 
with writing matters as the writer whose sole 
activity and source of income is the creation and 
sale of literary properties, Perhaps they should 
have some voice as semi-professionals in the 
affairs of the profession, but certainly not an 
equal voice with the person devoting full-time 
and depending 100% upon writing. Am I 


wrong ? 
As for the other question, equal representa- 
tion. . . . I do feel the system our own federal 


and state governments use offers a good exam- 
ple. For example, dividing the country into 
regional districts, each district roughly repre- 
senting an equal number of resident, qualified 
professional and semi-professional writers, at 
stated intervals, of say two years, each district 
would elect its own representative from which 
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the board of governors of the League and AAA 
would be composed. No section, NYC e.g., 
could attain and maintain a disproportionate 
representation then . . . as has always been the 
case since the very inception of the Authors’ 
League of America. Further, no particular ide- 
ology could come to dominate the League and 
AAA’s governing body . . . as would undoubt- 
edly be the result of concentrating such power 
in the present set-up. 

I believe Cain’s plan offers a beginning toward 
something that would not only benefit writers 
but the reading public in general. But! Let’s 
build democracy into our blueprints before we 
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start to build such an important “house.” 
AAA should be killed and buried and forgot- 


ten! No one wants another Fascist monstrosity 
. and most of us, together with the reading 
public in general, do not want a communistic 
monstrosity either!!! Let’s have a foolproof 
Democratic and Republican blueprint before we 
start building, so we may build a “house” that 
will benefit all whom it affects . . . or let’s stop 
fooling around. 
Det RAYBURN, 
P. O. Box 357, 
Denver 1, Colo. 


LOCAL WRITERS’ CLUBS 


New York 
Sir: 

The Free-Lancers would like to hear from 
professional and semi-professional writers living 
in New York or vicinity, who are interested in 
joining a club whose members are serious, sell- 
ing writers with a ‘completely professional at- 
titude. 

We meet once a week to read and criticize 
scripts, exchange editorial and market tips, and 
talk “shop” in general. Occasionally we invite 
an editor to address us. An incomplete list of 
markets to which our members have sold in- 
cludes: Today's Woman, Family Circle, New 
York Times Magazine, Toronto Star Weekly, 
Charm, Hollands, Boys Life, Everybody’s Digest, 
True Confessions, True Story, Modern Ro- 
mances, Black Mask, Love Story, etc. 

When writing for an invitation to attend one 
of our meetings, please mention the type or 
types of writing in which you are interested 
and where your work has appeared. 

NATHALIE FREDRIK, 
128 West 104 Street, 
New York 25, New York. 


Indiana Writers 
Sir: 

The Indianapolis Story-a-Month club, inter- 
ested in writing short salable fiction, meets the 
third Wednesday evening of every month in the 
year, 7:30, at the Rauh Memorial Library. The 
club is eleven years old. Included in its mem- 
bership are both selling writers and writers who 
have yet to make their first sale. Stories from 
the group have been sold to pulps, confessions, 
newspaper syndicates and a few slicks. 

Stories by the members are read and criticized 
at every meeting and a prize of an agent’s fee 
awarded to the story, judged most, likely to sell. 
Often we have as speakers successful authors who 
give practical advice. 

Mrs. Garry WINDERS, 
Publicity Chairman, 

2242 North Alabama Street, 
Indianapolis 5, Indiana. 


N.Y.C. Colored Writers 
Sir: 

I am a colored would-be writer, and would like 
to know if there are any colored readers of 
WRrIiTer’s Dicest living in New York City or 
Brooklyn, who are interested in writing and 
would like to organize a little Literary Club for 
the purpose of studying short story writing. If 
so, write me. 

BENJAMIN PALMER LapDsoNn, 
65 Sumpter Street, 
Brooklyn 33, New York. 


Buffalo Writers 
Sir: 

The Buffalo Writers’ Club composed of a 
group of professional and amateur writers is 
going strong and is a live organization. 

We would like to acquire a few more mem- 
bers at this time and feel that there must be a 
more people in Buffalo who haven’t heard 
about us. 

Will anyone interested in joining us contact 
the Secretary of the club, Mrs. Henry A. Gua- 
rino, 379 St. Lawrence Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CamILLA KENNEDY GUARINO. 


Playwrights 
Sir: 

The Playcrafters is a New York City. group of 
new playwriters actively interested in writing 
full-length plays for Broadway. Every few months 
we choose the most promising play submitted by 
members of our group and give it a production 
to which we invite producers, critics, and talent 
scouts. Our first play was put on at the Barbizan- 
Plaza. Our second will probably be shown at the 
Cherry Lane. ; 

Interested playwriters are invited to attend our 
Monday night meetings at_the Epiphany Public 
Library, third floor, between Second and Third 
Avenues, at 8 p, m. 

We collect a twenty-five-cent fee for produc- 
tion expenses. Plays may be submitted by mem- 
bers for group discussion. 


THE PLAYCRAFTERS. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


EWS of the month—Liberty maga- 
N zine changes over to a monthly 
schedule! 

Here is a statement from Paul Hunter, 
publisher of Liberty Magazine: “Beginning 
with the month of August Liberty will go 
on a monthly, twelve times-per-year basis. 
The August 2nd issue will remain on sale 
four weeks—from July 18 to August 15. 
This will be followed by the September 
issue,” etc., on or about the 15th of each 
month. 

“During the past five months, newsstand 
sale of Liberty has . . . . increased over 60 
per cent, The circulation is now well over 
1,600,000 copies per issue. 

“We will continue to maintain our pres- 
ent high standards of paper, printing, edi- 
torial matter, and art. As a monthly we 
will again increase our newsstand sale and, 
we believe, materially increase advertising 
volume in each issue of Liberty. 

“The ‘ten-cent price will be maintained. 
Liberty will be the only large-circulation 
10-cent general monthly magazine. 

“In these days of terrific production 
costs, we have had to cut our cloth to fit 
the pattern. I think this is a good move.” 

There you have the publisher’s point of 
view. How this affects the writer is given 
briefly in this note from the editor, David 
Brown: 

“Liberty will continue to be a top mar- 
ket for fiction, articles, and art. Naturally, 
this change in publication frequency creates 
an inventory problem for the present. We 
are, however, still in the market for major 
items of fiction or non-fiction. Prices wiil 
remain the same, and editorial policy is un- 
changed. Miss Kathryn Bourne will be the 
contact on both fiction and non-fiction.” 

Writers should pay special attention to 
the qualifying word “major.” For the next 
several months only top stuff has a chance 
for any rea] consideration; hot articles, out- 
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standing fiction; lead material which in 
itself will induce newsstand sales. 

The change in frequency has also en- 
tailed a considerable rearrangement of staff 
duties, with many of the personnel dropped. 
No longer with Liberty Magazine are -Wil- 
liam E. Rae, who was article editor, Helen 
Greenwood, who handled the book section, 
and Henry Lars Bart, who was in charge 
of the picture section, although these fea- 
tures continue. The book feature is now 
handled by Miss Elsie Christie, formerly 
assistant book editor, and on the staff of 
Liberty for twenty years. 

Lee Pasquin continues in his position as 
managing editor. He is also back-of-the- 
book editor, handling poetry, fillers, etc. 

On getting off the elevator at the present 
twelfth-floor editorial offices, one, misses the 
gaily modern air of the former reception 
room. But as soon as the staff settles down 
to the new conditions, the atmosphere will 
undoubtedly once more reflect the very 
modern ‘spirit of. the magazine. Liberty 
Magazine is located at 37 West 57th Street, 
New York 19. 

Mademoiselle is not only a very slick and 
popular fashion and service magazine for 
young women, but it is practically an insti- 
tution in itself. Behind the main reception 
desk at Street & Smith’s, a door leads back 
into those fascinating realms where the 
latest decorations and styles are tried out 
and callers wait at Mademoiselle’s own 
special reception desk. 

Would you like to discover what it takes 
to make an editor, a fashion expert, or an 
artist for this magazine? Study the contest 
requirements which have been given for 
three successive issues (June, July, and 
August). A winner in each of the three 
divisions will be brought to the New York 
offices. Out of these, one young woman will 
achieve a six months’ job with Mademoi- 
selle. Maybe a permanent one. 
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And now comes Mademoiselje’s Living. 
This is a new publication, born out of 
special departments in Mademoiselle which 
have attracted unusual interest. This is 
called “The magazine for smart young 
homemakers.” It is to be a quarterly, and 
the first issue will go on sale about October 
first. Priced at $2 a year. 

Mademoiselle’s Living will deal with 
the homes young Americans are living in 
and would like to live in. The approach 
is young, realistic, tough-minded, accord- 
ing to the editors, with emphasis on living 
as it is right now. It “faces the facts of 
life, from achieving three meals a day, to 
keeping a husband happy without spend- 
ing his last sou.” It takes a heap of assem- 
bling to make your home express the 
integrated, personal you, and the editors 
are pitching right in to help you do it, 
with 192 pages of features and pictures to 
help with the furnishing and decorating, 
etc. 

Most of this material will be written by 
staff members, but the editors would like 
to see outside material as well. Emphasis 
must be on the home itself and on the 
livable qualities which go to make a home 
pleasant. Articles may be of the how-to 
type or any sort which will fit into this 
new offspting of Mademoiselle. Study of 
the parent magazine will help you keep 
the right tone and slant. Small humorous 
pieces on the home are especially accept- 
able. 

Lengths should keep short, and not be 
over 2,000 words at most. The particular 
wordage will depend on the material itself. 
Illustrations are usually handled by the staff. 
No fiction will be included. Rates of pay- 
ment will approximate those paid by 
Mademoiselle: checks on acceptance. 

Address material for Mademoiselle’s 
Living to 122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Radio Best is a fan magazine for radio 
and television enthusiasts which seems to 
be on the way to actual appearance after 
considerable talk ahead of time. It will 
be in the large size (used by such mag- 
azines as Salute) and will be printed in 
rotogravure process with four-color covers. 
It will sell. for a quarter, the first. issue 
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appearing about September 10th, and 


monthly thereafter. 

The new magazine is expected to interest 
the entire family, from Dad down to the 
Kid Sister. Material must be of national 
interest, unless it tells about some very 
exceptional show or a public service. Most 
of the material will be interviews with 
stars, producers, etc. or give inside stories 
on programs. No fiction is being used, 
but cartoons are included. 


Material is being considered from free- 
lance writers, though the market is not a 
large one. About 1500 words is a good 
average length. Payment is by the piece, 
but no definite rates have been set as yet. 
The editors will arrange the amount and 
time of payment (acceptance or publica- 
tion) with authors individually. 

Edward Bobley is editor and publisher 
of Radio Best. The address is 425 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y. 18. And if you call in per- 
son, you will discover that this address 
like many other New York business build- 
ings has its office entrance around on the 
side street. In this case, the entrance is 
on 40th Street, facing the south end of 
the beautiful marble Public Library Build- 
ing. 

David Stick resigned, the middle of 
June, from his position as fiction editor 
on The American Legion Magazine. So 
far, no successor has been named. But 
requirements continue just the same as 
they have been for some time, with only 
one piece of fiction being used each month. 

Anything which might interest young 
men of 25 to 35 would be considered, how- 
ever. These readers are veterans of World 
War II, for the most part, and have a par- 
ticular liking for the outdoors. Lengths run 
about 4,000 words for fiction, 2500 words 
for feature articles, 1200 words for humor- 
ous or satirical pieces. Pay is excellent. 
Better query, however, before submitting 
material. 





The magazine goes to all members of 
The American Legion, so that the size of 
the regular edition has not been increased 
as hoped and planned for. However, all 
the extra paper obtainable has gone into 
cutting down. on the number of “pony” 
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copies—the abbreviated edition minus ad- 
vertising. The regular edition was about 
2,100,000 copies each month. But beginning 
with the July issue, this has been increased 
to 3,100,000 copies, with only a small num- 
ber of “pony” copies. 

Alexander Gardiner continues as editor. 
Address: 1 Park Avenue, N.Y. 16. 


RUE EXPERIENCES is another one 
in the line-up of Macfadden Publica- 
tions to receive an editorial goirfg-over. 
“The story requirements are really just 
about what they have been,” Ruth Baer 
told me. “But from now on we are in the 
market for only short lengths; no nbvelets 
or book-lengths at present. Our regular 
shorts run from 3,000 to 6,000 words, and 
on these our basic rate of pay is three cents 
a word. We are also looking for short- 
shorts. These should be from 1500 to 2,000 
words. And on these we pay four cents a 
word for whatever we accept for publica- 
tion.” Stories for this monthly should be 
adult in their interest, mature in their pres- 
entation, and be told with plenty of guts! 
Orlin Tremaine, one of Macfadden’s 
dependable and experienced editors, has 
been appointed editorial director on True 
Experiences. He is advisor on all editorial 
contents, and is in charge of the picture 
features. September is the first issue to 
show his influence—a good number to 
study. The magazine title, by the way, will 
be abbreviated to True Experience, thus 
bringing it into line with the other titles in 
True Story group. 

Ruth Baer is editor of True Experience. 
Address: 205 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17. 

Bernarr Macfadden—who has had no 
connection at all with the Macfadden Pub- 
lications for some time—is reissuing his 
fact-detective book. The title now is Mac- 
fadden’s Latest Detective Magazine. It is 
in the same format, much like the rest of 
the fact-detective books, and costs 25 cents 
on the newsstands. But for the present it 
will appear quarterly, the fall issue coming 
out in September. 

Requirements are just about the same as 
before. The best length is about 5,000 
words, Any good exciting case will be con- 
sidered if officially closed and has not been 
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written up in other books too much. But 
fairly recent cases are preferred to the old 
ones. Emphasis should be on the detective 
work. And payment runs from two to five 
cents a word, shortly after acceptance. 

Wallace Campbell, who has been with 
Macfadden for the past thirty years and 
gets along with “the old man” better than 
anyone I ever heard of, is managing editor. 
The magazine has been crowded out of the 
main office and is located now in the Fred 
F. French Building a block or two north. 
So take special notice that manuscripts for 
Macfadden’s Latest Detective Magazine 
should be addressed to Wallace Campbell,, 
at 551 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

The Fawcett Comic Group has finally 
moved over to the 18th floor of the new 
building, 67 West 44th Street, N.Y. 18. 
There are an even dozen of titles actively 
being published now—all monthlies. Two 
were dropped: George Pal’s Puppetoons 
and Hoppy the Marvel Bunny. 

This comic group is a market for short- 
short stories, though many are now done by 
regulars. Each is a double-page spread, 
about 1500 words in length. Wendell Crow- 
ley is story editor, while Will Lieberson is 
executive editor of the Fawcett group of 
comics. 

Reader’s Scope has added a new depart- 
ment, The Find of the Month, in which at 
least one piece by an unpublished writer 
will be used. This may be of almost any 
type—a piece of fiction, even popular fic- 
tion, a sketch, a profile—anything which 
the editors feel is good reading. The length 
averages about 2,000 words. Payment is by 
the piece—$100, on acceptance. First rights 
are. bought for this magazine. Be sure to 
address pieces intended for this department 
to Find of the Month, Reader’s Scope, 114 
East 32nd Street, N.Y. 16. 

The amount of reprint material used in 
Reader’s Scope is being cut down consider- 
ably. With the September issue, a number 
of changes will become apparent. There 
will be a new subtitle: “America’s Family 
Magazine.” A new Picture section will be 
added. (This is not a market for the free- 
lancer). There will be less emphasis on 
world-wide matters and more concentration 
on America’s affairs, especially at home. 
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New departments are being added. “They 
Also Serve” is a department of articles on 
interesting occupations, especially those with 
hazardous or romantic aspects. One article 
of about 2,000 words will appear each 
month. It would be a good idea to query 
on ideas for this department. 

There will also be a series of articles on 
the self-help order; how to live better, etc. 
These may run from 1500 to 2,000 words. 
There is a market for human interest and 
humorous pieces, 500 to 1500 words. More 
fiction will be used too. And the editors 
like seasonal stories. Submit these about 
five months ahead. (They’d have been glad 
to see a football story two or three months 
ago, for example). 

Payment is on acceptance at this market. 
It is figured by the piece, according to the 
general length, the value of the writer’s 
name, etc. A three-page story of from 750 
to 1,000 words would bring about $50, un- 
less you were a “name.” The editor of 


Reader’s Scope is E, A. Piller. 


ERE you interested in the short-story 

contest which Good Housekeeping 
conducted recently for members of the fac- 
ulties of American colleges and universities? 
The June issue contains not only the $5,000 
prize-winning short story, but also (on page 
14) some very pointed remarks by the edi- 
tor on the contest and on the winners—and 
also on the attitudes of contest losers. If 
contests intrigue you, better look up the 
page. You may learn something to your ad- 
vantage: that if you are a new writer en- 
tering a contest which is open to everyone, 
you haven’t much chance against the ex- 
perienced writer. 

But Good Housekeeping does publish a 
lot of fine fiction, many of them by new 
people, and it never hurt anyone to try! 
A difficult market, but worth so much more 
boasting when you hit it. Herbert R. Mayes 
is editor. Address: 57th Street at 8th Ave- 
nue, N. Y.19. 


Partisan Review has long been known 
for the high quality of its contents (though 
to the literary left) and the low quality of 
its checks. But it is no longer a sustaining 
publication. It has acquired a sponsor — 
Allen D. Dowling—who believes the maga- 
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zine has something worth while saying and 
should be enabled to pay first-rate people 
to write for it. So hereafter, prose will 
bring two and one-half cents a word, in- 
stead of two dollars a page, and poetry will 
bring fifty cents a line instead of the three 
dollars a page which such well-known poets 
as T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, etc, have had 
to content themselves with in the past. 

The January, 1948, issue, furthermore, 
will be the first issue in which Partisan Re- 
view appears on a monthly basis. But the 
editors and the general requirements re- 
main as in the past. 

It is absolutely essential that one study 
a magazine of this sort in order to submit 
material which will receive consideration. 
It is “very advanced,” in the words of its 
managing editor, Catherine Carver. It uses 
some experimental writing, as well as some 
straight — but of high order. Familiarity 
with the various “small” magazines will 
help you here. But nothing in the line of 
the general popular magazines would fit— 
nothing at all! 

The editors are interested in free-lance 
material which fits their needs. This may 
include almost anything on general cultural 
subjects, except political material which is 
handled by their own writers. Lengths 
should not go over 10,000 words; 5,000 to 
7,000 is best for either articles or fiction. 
Poetry must be of a high literary quality. 
In the “Variety” section, lighter and shorter 
material is used. The average length is 
about 2,000 words, though this varies. 

The Partisan Review pays on publica- 
tion. The circulation is small at present— 
about 6,500 here and about 1,000 in the 
British edition. But with the improved 
payment, it is hoped that more good ma- 
terial will be attracted and the circulation 
will go up correspondingly. William Phil- 
lips and Philip Rahv continue as co-editors. 
The offices are in the old Bible House at 45 
Astor Place, N. Y. 3. 


Those new pulps of which Robert Eris- 
man is editor for his publisher, Martin 
Goodman, are definitely on their way. 
Some of them will probably be on sale by 
the time this appears on the stands, and if 
interested, you may spot them. But this 
publisher likes to keep his titles secret as 
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“But don't you see, if we paid you for your story on acceptance we'd have to go 
ahead and publish it." 


long as possible. So—next month, I hope! 
The editorial address is 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1. 

Robert W. Lowndes, editor of the men’s 
pulps at Columbia Publications, tells me 
that he has a market now for Westerns 
only, and these in very short lengths: short- 
short stories up to 3,000 words only and 
fillers, The rate of payment is a cent a 
word and up; on acceptance. Address: 241 
Church Street, N. Y. 13. 

The Thrilling Group, with one of the 
longest lists of active titles in the magazine 
field, is always in the market. A good de- 
tective or Western short would always be 
a welcome sight, where editors buy for nine 
detective books and twelve Westerns, even 
though many of these are bi-monthlies. 
Shorts may run any length from 1,000 up 
to 7,000 words now. The basic rate of pay 
is a cent a word (new writers start at this). 
Checks are on acceptance, with fast re- 
ports. Leo Margulies is editorial director 
of this group. The address for all maga- 
zines in the group is 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. 

Mystery Book Magazine, which used to 





be pocket format, is now in pulp size, 194 
pages, and “the fattest magazine in the 
world” according to its editors. With the 
increased contents, there is a pressing need 
for suitable material, which must be well 
written. Many “name” authors appear 
regularly in this magazine, and new con- 
tributors must meet competition. Almost 
any length can be used, up to 80,000 words. 
But shorts, and novelets of 10,000 to 25,000, 
are fitted most easily into the schedule. The 
minimum rate of pay is two cents a word, 
on acceptance. This magazine is a quar- 
terly. 10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

The Thrilling group is particularly in 
need of short stories for its sports books. 
(Novelets are fairly well bought up for the 
moment.) All sports are considered, but 
you will have a better chance with some of 
the minor sports. Baseball, football, and 
prizefights have been overdone. Payment 
begins at a cent a word on these books. 
10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

The pseudo-science books are low on 
shorts — especially for Thrilling Wonder. 
Lead novels of 40,000 words are wanted for 
Startling Stories. But always query first. 




















































if you are interested in doing lead novels 
for any of the Thrilling group. 10 East 
40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

No more war stories for Sky Fighters! 
Instead, the editors are looking for post- 
war adventures, especially in foreign lands, 
commercial flying, etc. Shorts, please, from 
new contributors. The longer stories are all 
done by regulars. 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. 

Thrilling Love has made a change in its 
requirements for long stuff. Instead of two 
novelets of 10,000 words each, it will now 
use a 10,000-word story together with a 
longer novel of 15,000 to 20,000 words. 
You can expect a cent a word for your first 
sales here. 

Both Exciting Love and Popular Love 
are in the market for lead novels of around 
30,000 words. If you are interested, query 
the editor first, with a good synopsis. This 
method of working from synopsis is popular 
here. Address: 10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Triple Western and Triple Detective are 
the only pulps in the Thrilling group which 
do not use strictly first-run fiction. Each 
magazine prints three shortened versions of 
stories which have already appeared in 
book form. However, nothing is consid- 
ered which has been serialized in a maga- 
zine. The idea is similar to Omnibook. 
$300 and up is paid for each book reprinted 
in the shortened magazine version. Address : 
10 East 40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Direction is the name of a quarterly 
publication, formerly known as Pharos, and 
containing the work of a single writer. The 
title was bought from Mrs. Harris, who 
published a magazine of that name at 
Darien, Conn., but ceased publication 
about two years ago. This is to remind 
would-be contributors that there is no mar- 
ket under either the old or new publication. 
Direction is now put out by the publishing 
house known as New Directions, Inc., at 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 18. 

The Reader’s Digest will publish a spe- 
cial edition for South Africa, beginning in 
February, 1948. Like the other foreign 
editions, this also will carry advertising. 

If you think that courses in writing or 
in the practice of magazine publishing, etc., 
might benefit you, now is the time to in- 
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vestigate the possibilities. Don’t overlook 
the opportunities in the business field. 
Some of the finest American magazines are 
not the well-known general periodicals, but 
the highly specialized business and profes- 
sional magazines. 

Perhaps there is no perfect book of ad- 
vice for writers. But isn’t this because there 
is so much about writing which must come 
to one through the very act of writing it- 
self? The little tricks, the techniques may 
be learned by studying printed material or 
gleaned from the criticism and talk of pub- 
lished writers. Where to go for material 
may be gathered from a book. But the en- 
thusiasm about an idea which makes the 
gathering of material worth while, the 
tenacity of purpose which keeps one at the 
typewriter until the job is finished—these 
depend on the writer alone. 

Much that is helpful to a newcomer in 
the field of non-fiction may be gleaned 
from “Techniques in Article-Writing” by 
Robeson Bailey. (Appleton-Century, 1947 ; 
$3). Mr. Bailey’s method of presentation 
has been made familiar in the excellent 
book on the short story, “From Fact to Fic- 
tion,” on which he collaborated with the 
well-known story writer, Edmund Ware. 
Each story is preceded by the author’s ex- 
planation of how the piece camé to be 
written, and each is followed by Mr. Bai- 
ley’s comment on the success of the result- 
ing piece. (Mr. Bailey is a college profes- 
sor of much experience with writing classes, 
as well as much writing of his own to his 
credit). 

“Techniques in Article-Writing” includes 
pieces by eleven different authors, all of 
them published — but mostly in “quality” 
group magazines, local magazines, news- 
papers. One, as a staff assignment, ap- 
peared in Coronet. One by Edmund Ware 
was written with Reader’s Digest in mind 
and was routed in by way of Good House- 
keeping. 

There is much useful knowledge to be 
gleaned from every single one of these 
chapters. It is good basic help toward do- 
ing articles for the big weeklies and 
women’s service magazines—if you are 
writing enough to recognize good advice 
when it stares you in the face! 
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Selling to the Trade Papers 


...a steady, dependable market if you 


mix sense with typewriting. 
By WARREN GLEASON, 


Editorial Director, H. L. Peace Publications, New Orleans, La. 


ITH more paper becoming availa- 
\ ble to trade publications, with in- 
dustry more firmly on its feet and its 
advertising plans and budgets more defi- 
nitely established, the signs are emphatically 
pointing to more and larger trade maga- 
zines, to more careful selection of material, 
and consequently an improvement in rates 
to thoughtful and qualified contributors. 
Please note that “thoughtful and qualified,” 
however. 

First of all, to clarify the discussion for 
those who never have written for this steady 
and even lucrative field before: just what is 
a trade paper? What is its object? What are 
its requirements — and _ limitations — edi- 
torially? 

The answers might seem obvious; every- 
body is supposed to know these things; but 
if you should be on the receiving end of the 
trade paper editor’s mail for a week, you 
would soon realize either that the answers 
are not obvious or that contributors love to 
waste their own time and paper. 

A trade paper or magazine is one which 
circulates only among some particular in- 
dustry, generally having on its mailing list 
the producers or manufacturers, the mid- 
dlemen or wholesalers, and very likely the 
retailers or at least some part of them. The 
circulation rarely hits the individual ulti- 
mate consumer, for which there’s a reason: 
it is none of the consumer’s business what 
it costs to make and distribute a product, 
which information is generally to be de- 
duced from various articles or advertise- 
ments to be found in the trade paper. 

Incidentally, most trade publishers refuse 
to sell subscriptions to consumers. There are 





two reasons for this: (1) when a manufac- 
turer buys an advertisement in a mass pub- 
lication, such as Life, he asks merely for a 
verification of the net paid circulation of 
that magazine. The circulation is so large 
and so diversified it is next to impossible to 
give the manufacturer an indication of pre- 
cisely who reads the magazine. In the trade 
field, however, when a manufacturer buys 
advertising he wants an exact “circulation 
breakdown.” When AC Spark Plug buys an 
advertisement in a magazine such as Auto- 
motive Digest they will want to know how 
many garages subscribe to Automotive 
Digest, and whether these garages are lo- 
cated along the highway, in towns, or in 
cities. They will want to know how many 
gas stations are subscribers, and how many 
super-service stations are subscribers. They 
will ask for the number of automotive 
manufacturers that subscribe to the maga- 
zine, as well as the number of automotive 
jobbers, jobber salesmen and other perti- 
nent groups of people that the advertising 
manager of AC Spark Plug feels are pros- 
pects for their merchandise. Thus, if Auto- 
motive Digest were to have 200,000 circu- 
lation and 100,000 of it were to people in 
the automotive trade and another 100,000 
were to consumers who owned automobiles 
but didn’t manage garages, then the manu- 
facturer of AC Spark Plug would have two 
objections: first, in writing an advertisement 
he would have a difficult time in addressing 
his sales message both to the consumer and 
to the garage owner—in one case he would 
want to sell a small package of spark plugs, 
and in the other case, gross lots; second, 
the rate he would be charged for a page of 
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advertising read by garage owners would 
justifiably be more than the rate he would 
be charged for a page of advertising read 
only by automobile owners, In one case, the 
reader will buy one set of spark plugs a year 
and in the other case the reader will buy 
_ perhaps a gross of spark plugs a week. 
Therefore, when a trade journal sells sub- 
scriptions they demand verification from the 
subscriber in the way of a business card, a 
letterhead, a billhead, or the like. 

An auditor employed by national adver- 
tisers visits the offices of all the larger trade 
journals once during the year. He picks at 
random | per cent of the magazine’s circula- 
tion, but never less than 100 subscriptions. 
He will then go over these one by one, some- 
times writing each individual subscriber a 
letter. When he discovers that a subscriber 
is not in the trade he will “throw away” 
that subscription. Thus, if a magazine has 
a 10,000 circulation and the auditor finds 
that 2 per cent of the subscriptions he exam- 
ines cannot be verified as claimed by the 
publisher, he will then “throw away” 2 per 
cent of the magazine’s entire circulation, 
and report it back to all national adver- 
tisers as having not 10,000 circulation but 
9,800 circulation. The publisher, in turn, if 
he guaranteed a 10,000 circulation, will 
have to rebate to each advertiser 2 per cent 
of the sum that each advertiser paid him. 

This tight little situation is what keeps 
trade journal publishers honest. It is also 
the reason why trade journals shy from sell- 
ing subscriptions to consumers. 

We spoke of two reasons for this and 
have explained one. The other reason is one 
of cost. The average trade journal sells for 
$1.00 to $2.50 a year. Because its press run 
is small, frequently under 40,000, and the 
number of pages in it large, the cost per 
copy of the magazine is more than the 
actual subscription price. Therefore, the 
only person to whom a trade journal pub- 
lisher wants to sell a subscription is an indi- 
vidual who is formally in the trade because 
on the basis of that subscription he can then 
sell advertising. 

Anyone in the trade paper field obviously 
knows, after he is in the business only a few 
weeks, there are practically no consumers 
reading tratle papers: Thus; when the editor 
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of a trade magazine receives an article from 
a free-lance writer dealing with a subject 
of consumer interest he not. only rejects the 
article but carries in his mind an unfavora- 
ble impression toward that free-lance writer 
for being uninformed. 


AVE you ever gone to a circus and 

watched an acrobatic bare-back rider 
stand on a horse’s back and guide him with 
a light bridle? Then, sometimes, a second 
horse is brought out and the rider will 
straddle the two horses and dash madly 
around the tanbark circle. Some riders are 
able not only to do this but, in addition, 
have two other horses, one on each side of 
them, making four in all, and with four 
light bridles keep the horses abreast at full 
gallop. This picture is analogous of the 
trade journal editor. 

Let’s examine one magazine, which is 
typical of many, and see how this holds 
true. The editor of National Photographic 
Dealer is Gus Wolfman, at 43 Park Avenue, 
New York, He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Leica camera, and during 
the war did considerable free-lance writing 
for the various photographic magazines. 
Some years ago he was hired as editor of 
National Photographic Dealer and has 
turned a,rather lackadaisical, drab maga- 
zine into a big, thick, fine publication. Let’s 
see the problem that he faced. 

Some of his readers are “little” photo- 
graphic dealers that buy only from jobbers 
and who have, in addition to their photo- 
graphic business, a greeting card depart- 
ment, a rental library, and some fountain 
pens. This store is the bottom layer of 
National Photographic Dealer circulation. 
One step above them is the so-called “legiti- 
mate photographic store,” of which there 
are several thousand in the country. These 
stores sell only photographic equipment; 
they do photo finishing and they also adver- 
tise their products in the local paper. They 
buy what they sell from the jobber and in 
some cases from the manufacturer. 

The next layer up, is the big photographic 
store, which not only retails but also buys 
photographic products in such large quanti- 
ties that it can afford to job them to smaller 
photographic stores in the same city and; in 
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addition, advertise products in national pho- 
tographic magazines (such as MInIcAM 
PHOTOGRAPHY and PoputaR PuHorToc- 
RAPHY) to the consumer readers of these 
magazines. Such a store is Willoughby’s in 
New York, or Bass in Chicago. The next 
layer up in the circulation of National Pho- 
tographic Dealer is the jobber, who buys 
products from the manufacturers and sells 
them to the dealers, and who, in addition, 
manufactures a few products of his own 
which he sells to dealers under his own 
name. Then there are the jobbers, or you 
might call them distributors, who work only 
for ohe manufacturer, as well as the manu- 
facturers themselves. 

The job of Gus Wolfman is to publish 
articles and news that will interest the above 
groups who comprise approximately 90% 
of his circulation. This leads to a logical 
concluding thought for the free-lance writer 
who is serious. Before writing for a trade 
journal it is well to do three things: first, 
study several issues of the trade journal 
magazine in question; second, get a circula- 
tion breakdown from that magazine; and, 
third, learn a little about the industry by 
speaking to some people in it who are close 
to his own home. 

This sounds like a lot of work, and that 
explains why at a recent conference of trade 
journal editors someone remarked that 
“there are not fifty good trade journalists in 
the United States” and no one rose to dis- 
pute him. The qualities required to be a 
trade journal writer are the energy to ex- 
plore the problems and to do the necessary 
amount of leg work to undeystand the field, 
and second to send the editor the kind of 
inquiry that shows you have an understand- 
ing of the editor’s problems and the editor’s 
circulation. The actual job of writing the 
articles requires about as much talent as it 
does to be a good barber, or a good hotel 
clerk, or a good bricklayer, In other words, 
any intelligent person who wants to try can 
learn it and can do it well. Out of 1,000 
literate people with a high school education 
who have no more thought of becoming 
trade journalists than they have of becom- 
ing bakers, one out of ten could write an 
excellent story, but usually one in a thou- 
sand is willing to do the background work 
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to understand the field and to get the facts. 


How Gus Does It 


Let’s go back to Gus Wolfman and his 
National Photographic Dealer and pick a 
couple of articles from his June, 1947, issue 
and see how he solved the problem of in- 
teresting his readers. One story is called 
“Successful Color Finish With Simple 
Equipment.” This tells how a photographic 
dealer can install a laboratory and make 
color prints for the retail trade, This will 
interest dealers and will also be appreciated 
by jobbers and manufacturers who sell mer- 
chandise connected with color prints. 

Another article is entitled “Twenty-four 
Million Customer Prospects—How Many 
Are You Getting?” This article hits a well- 
known point that photographic dealers 
don’t do much merchandising, or advertis- 
ing, or promotion, in order to attract more 
customers in their stores, and gives a num- 
ber of specific suggestions that the dealers 
can follow in order to increase business. 
Each of these suggestions has been done in 
practice by certain dealers, and before the 
story was released for publication, a galley 
proof of it went to a number of dealers so 
that they could express an opinion first as 
to whether or not the ideas were generally 
practical. This article, also, has the com- 
plete approval of the jobber and the manu- 
facturer. 

A third article in this issue of National 
Photographic Dealer is “Camera Outing Is 
A Field Day For Photographic Bugs.” This 
is the sort of thing that only the big dealers 
can do, and tells how a dealer can get up a 
railroad excursion to a scenic spot and in- 
terest more people in photography and sell 
them equipment. Such an article gives the 
impression that National Photographic 
Dealer is read by big dealers; the article will 
interest the big dealer, and the article will 
also inspire some of the smaller dealers to 
try something like it themselves. This article, 
like the others, will meet the approval of the 
jobber and the manufacturer. 

An example of the kind of articles the 
photographic trade papers are not publish- 
ing is “Jobber Discounts Must Be Reduced.” 
There are too many things wrong with such 
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an article: (1) It is a sweeping general 
statement; (2) a national photographic 
magazine is supported to a certain extent by 
jobbers asking dealers to buy their equip- 
ment from them. It is unlikely that a jobber 
will continue to subscribe and advertise in 
a magazine that puts its weight behind such 
a statement. Also, the dealer might feel that 
if the jobber were buying his merchandise at 
a lower discount he would, in turn, give the 
dealer a smaller discount. 

A second type of article that wouldn’t go 
in a photographic trade journal would be 
“X Y %’s New Camera Is Lousy.” If a 
magazine is going to analyze merchandise it 
will have to analyze all merchandise, not 
just one or two pieces. In order to analyze 
merchandise accurately it would be neces- 
sary to maintain such an enormous labora- 
tory that no unsubsidized publication could 
keep up. Therefore, any publication analyz- 
ing the value of trade products is playing 
God without His Wisdom. Another factor 
against such an article is that while the com- 
petitors of X Y Z relish seeing his camera 
exploded they also carry the thought in the 
back of their mind that lightning just missed 
them. Militant, explosive, missionary trade 
publishers are not well liked because history 
has shown that this type of person in the 
trade field is motivated more often by mal- 
ice or knavery, or concealed subsidy, than 


anything else. 


The Grade A Free Lance Writer 
Supports Everybody 


The niost expensive way to sell advertis- 
ing in a trade niagazine is through printed 
promotion, advertising salesmen, long-dis- 
tance calls, wires, and other sales parapher- 
nalia. The best way to sell advertising in a 
trade field is to make the magazine so good 
that everybody reads it and respects it. 
When that pleasant condition is reached the 
cost of selling advertising is considerably 
less. The publisher will still need his long- 
distance phone, and a well-staffed adver- 
tising department, but instead of being one 
of the boys getting a share of the advertising 
dollar he will be first at the trough, and 
what’s left of the advertising dollar will go 
to his. competitors. In the last ten years 
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trade journal publishers have come to real- 
ize the truth of this credo that is almost as 
old as Guttenberg. Trade journals used to 
pay $5 a page for material and in addition 
complain that what free-lance writers, sent 
them was no good. Today, even journals 
that pay one cent a word have private ar- 
rangements with free-lance writers who are 
able to deliver the goods. 

The trade ‘paper’s requirements, accord- 
ingly, are for editorial] material which will 
guarantee reader interest, from the critical 
and generally well-informed members of the 
industry or profession in question. This 
reader interest is an absolute requisite, else 
the magazine fences off at least fifty per 
cent of its advertising prospects. Members 
of an industry may grudgingly support a 
publication, doling out a modicum of ad- 
vertising space now and then, because they 
admit the paper “is a good thing for the 
industry” and because it gives them an oc- 
casional chance to flatter their egos by 
breaking into print or seeing their pictures 
on some enameled stock. But . . . the manu- 
facturers who make machinery, supplies and 
equipment to sell to this industry will never 
in the world give up any of their rigidly 
budgeted advertising dollars to a magazine 
unless they are convinced that this sheet 
will be read by the majority of its recipients 
and not be retained merely as a souvenir of 
vanity or perhaps left—-still in its envelope 
—on some dusty desk or a table in a recep- 
tion room. 

Considering high printing costs, most 
publishers aim for a 60-40 basis for success- 
ful, assured operation; meaning sixty per 
cent advertising, ferty of editoria] matter. 
And usually the pages adding up to the 
forty per cent are quickly filled, which in 
turn demands that articles must bé short 
and pithy. 

The trade journalist need not work for a 
dozen years or acquire a few professional 
degrees, but he must at least be willing to 
take the time to learn what it is all about. 
Every industry or profession has a jargon of 
its own, its own slang and expressions; a 
writer must learn this shop talk or he will 
not be able to understand what is told him 
nor be able to write intelligibly nor con- 
vincingly for the industry’s readers. The 
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safe rule to follow, for a writer who must 
earn as he learns, is to persuade some intel- 
ligent, willing member of the industry to 
check over or edit articles before submitting 
them for publication, until the writer is 
able to stand upon his own feet. 

If the writer is willing to apply a reasona- 
ble amount of common sense to his work, 
writing for trade magazines is the softest 
touch in the entire literary field. But it can 
be the toughest field to crack if the writer 
obstinately persists in trying to educate 
editors, trying to sell generalities not slanted 
right down an alley, or attempts to hide 
with mere words an uncertain and inade- 
quate knowledge of the field. Writers: con- 
tinually- disappoint themselves, forgetting 
that in writing for trade papers the business 
angle is more important than literary talent. 
Any good editor always can correct, re- 
write or smooth over a contribution, and 
will gladly do it provided there is a good 
business message therein; but he never has 
the time nor inclination to re-write sense 
and business into an impractical essay, no 
matter how literary. 

However, a study of the efforts of many 
contributors proves that there are very few 
who really give enough throught to their 
efforts. 

For instance. Among our publications is 
a commercial fisheries magazine, established 
for years, a leader in its field, its wants sup- 
posedly self-evident or at least easily dis- 
cerned after a little study of the reading 
matter. Yet, directed to this publication, 
there came across my desk in one: morning 
a lengthy story about some Great Lakes 
fishing—far out of our territory and about 
products rarely handled by any of our 
wholesaler readers; another story about 
herring-freezing in England; one about 
fresh water sport fishing in Florida; and a 
couple of wordy essays—totally impractical 
—about seafood merchandising. Now, con- 
ning over a few copies of “Southern Fisher- 
man” would have shown our territorial 
limits; also that a list of names of English 
suppliers of equipment would be of no ben- 
efit to Southern freezers nor convey any 
possible advertising connection; that sport 
fishing is no part of our program and that 
we never give a line of it unless it is tied in 
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in some way with commercial fishing prob- 
lems; and as for the merchandising plans, 
the biggest minds in the industry together 
with one of the country’s most famous ad- 
vertising and publicity organizations have 
been working on this proposition for nearly 
two years and we believe they -know their 
business. If our contributor had been read- 
ing our magazine, or any other magazine in 
the fisheries field for that matter, he would 
have known what is going on and that he 
was wasting his time in dreaming up ways 
to sell fish. This chap went to a lot of work 
in developing a treatise of no salable value. 

If any one of these writers had queried 
us, then studied our publication after get- 
ting a go-ahead, he would have found that 
we are always open for complete stories of 
new plants, either producing, cold storage, 
wholesale or retail; new boats or engine 
installations; new equipment; or stories of 
plant, transportation or merchandising 
operations, complete with pictures. Note 
that: complete with pictures, meaning good 
ones. And he would have noted that we 
like our stories not too long, say about 1500- 
1800 words, and good plain practical words 
at that. 

Our trouble in getting acceptable ma- 
terial is by no means confined to this one 
magazine. In another of our publications, 
stressing new boat design and construction 
in the work boat field, waterways improve- 
ments and like topics, strictly a trade paper 
for boat builders and waterways operators, 
we are frequently swamped with general 
interest stories about the lore of the rivers, 
floods and disasters and everything else in 
fact except pointed stories about new boats 
and details of their equipment, barge op- 
erations or other topics of profit as well as 
interest. 

Not that there isn’t,a trade paper story 
in the tale of a disaster; the story, however, 
must be of the performance of some specific 
piece of equipment, of some boat or engine 
or railroad or plane line; there are stories 
galore, provided writers learn to pin them 
down to some unit of advertising value, 
using the disaster or whatever it is merely 
as a colorful background. Because we have 
a work boat magazine, one writer sent us a 
thrilling write-up of the Texas City ex- 
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plosion, showing the hull of a ruined ship or 
two. But what good was it for our pur- 
peses? We couldn’t sell an ad to a fire 
department! 

If his story, however, had been built upon 
the superhuman efforts of some tugboat 
skipper, who was able to drag out some 
burning ship solely because of the faultless 
performance of his good old Oompa- 
Oompa Diesel, then we might have gotten 
some extra advertising space to run along 
with the story; the manufacturers of the 
Oompa-Oompa might just be looking for 
such favorable publicity and be willing to 
tie in with it. 

For a long time after the war, we were 
deluged with material about the uses of 
crafts in European and Pacific waters. Most 
of this was highly interesting to the writers, 
many of them former service men them- 
selves; the subjects, however, already had 
been highly covered in the general interest 
press as well as newsreel and radio and had 
no advertising possibility whatever; the 
shipyards who built the boats are largely 
out of business. And for a pleasure boat 
magazine came a lenthy query as to whether 
we would be interested in a trip taken by 
barge. down the Mississippi a few decades 
ago, by the author and some relatives who 
were transporting the body of some dear 
departed to a new burying ground. This, 
for a pleasure boat sheet! At least this 
writer queried first. 

Let’s look at some of the material actually 
published in the trade magazines. You will 
find quite a lot of it replete with double 
talk, dullness, and the treating of truisms 
and cliches as news. As an example of the 
latter is this story from Advertising Age for 
May 19. 


Need for Market Research 
Stressed at Eastern Parley 


Boston—The need for thorough market 
research, to develop sales potentials to the 
highest possible degree, is greater than ever 
now as we face the competitive era ahead, 
industry was warned here at the New Eng- 
land Marketing Conference. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
New England chapter of the American 
Marketing Association with cooperation of 
the Advertising Club of Boston, the Sales 
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Managers Club and the Technical Adver- 
tising Association. 

The greatest “era of competition in the 
history of the world” is now starting, Paul 
W. Atwood, managing partner of Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates, told the conference, 
and he said that “unless an industrialist has 
a thorough knowledge of the entire market 
for his product he may become an early 
victim in the competitive business war.” 

Supports Bonus Plan 

He urged that careful study be given the 
incentive bonus plan for salesmen, in the 
interests of giving the salesman a means of 
developing his own fortune and thus goad- 
ing him to seek new fields for the product 
he is selling. 


The trade reporter for Advertising Age 
in Boston sent this story in and perhaps it 
was used as he submitted it. You will find 
it five years ago in the same magazine, and 
ten and fifteen years ago in_ competitive 
magazines, 

Perhaps that trade journalist got 1c or 
2c for what he wrote, and he thinks that 
trade journal writing is not profitable and 
what he turns out is not appreciated. But 
the same story could have been handled so 
that it could have brought a nickle a word. 
It looks to us like the story was written 
from a handout instead of from listening to 
what Paul Atwood said. 

A private interview with Mr. Atwood 
might have resulted in a colorful example 
of specific things well-known characters in 
the advertising business did to secure mer- 
keting research for their business, and then 
how they used that marketing research to 
accomplish their ends. Also, such an indi- 
vidual might have shown how his previous 
selling job was undermined because he 
didn’t have the kind of research facts on 
which to base a sales campaign. If this 
kind of story were told with some urbanity 
(since readers of a publication such as 
Advertising Age are educated and respond 
to writing stvle) the writer in addition to 
getting double rates would have received a 
by-line and in that way could trade himself 
off to another competitive advertising paper 
as a “well-known contributor in the field.” 

Perhaps the story was not sent in by a 
trade journalist at all, but merely was the 
uninspired handout of the publicity agent 
for one of the advertising clubs involved 
in the conference. The difference between 
the above story and brilliant trade journal 
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reporting is the difference between being 
one of the many and one of the fifty. 


Can You Say “Yes”? 


Before you even query a trade paper 
editor, ask yourself, How is this editor’s 
sheet going to make any profit out of this 
article, directly or indirectly? Will it pro- 
duce a new advertising account? Does it 
feature a new firm, a new product, new 
services or new equipment not at present 
advertising in this book? Will it help to 
maintain or increase the space contract of 
any present advertiser? Or has it sufficient 
news or educational value to be bought just 
for presumable reader interest? 

If to your mind the answers say “yes,” 
then send in your query. Appreciate the 
style that the particular editor seems to 
favor. Do not try to educate him too rad- 
ically, not at first; later, after you’ve sold 
him a few pieces and he is acquainted with 
you and your efforts, you can work in some 
“off the trail” or maybe even some general 
interest articles in limited volume. If your 
regular contributions are sufficiently pointed 
and profitable, your editor will usually try 
to keep you happy. 

One article recently came in to me with 
the correspondent cozily beginning his story 
by mentioning that he “sauntered into the 
office of the president of a great steel firm, 
camera in hand.” Why I read any further, 
I don’t know. Luckily for the writer, I did 
so, and except for his crackpot lead, his 
story had some good points and after some 
re-writing we used it. But in writing a 
business or semi-technical article for a trade 
paper, you just don’t saunter in on the diva 
who runs U. S. Steel. Don’t kill the editor’s 
interest and lose your check by trying to get 
the wrong kind of distinction into your first 
few paragraphs. 

Another thought: keep your promises; 
be punctual. If you say you can get a 
certain story in by such a date, live up to 
your word. If you find that some unbeat- 
able obstacle like delays in building con- 
struction or such matters compel a wait, 
write or better wire your editor, telling him 
of the new delivery possibility of your arti- 
cle; he may be depending on your story to 
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fill a special spot in his next issue. And if 
you make the grade with an editor and 
become a regular monthly contributor of 
news or features, watch your deadlines and 
get the material in on time; there’s nothing 
more aggravating to an editor than to count 
on material that does not arrive. It may 
seem to you that a day could make little 
difference; however, that one day lost in 
waiting on one correspondent could upsct 
the schedules of an entire printing depart- 
ment, could force one magazine to be set 
aside in favor of another ready to go, could 
cause a week’s delay and a rain of “where’s 
my magazine” letters from advertisers and 
subscribers. 


Make the Gimmick An Asset 


In writing the trade journal article, there’s 
a new little twist that has been re-discovered 
by some of the better editors recently. This 
is giving both sides of the story. It’s that 
simple. Let’s say you are doing a merchan- 
dising article for a trade journal that will 
be read by 15,000 farm implement dealers. 
You want to tell how Bob Jones put on an 
advertising campaign and cleaned up, sell- 
ing more discs, ploughs and harrows, ‘than 
anybody in Buck County ever did before. 
Good. But, if you really get in the facts, 
you'll find all wasn’t so rosey. 

There were a few places in his campaign 
where Bob had to back and fill and worry 
and go home to bed and twist and turn 
until he got to sleep that night. Itemize 
the points against Bob’s advertising cam- 
paign. Every force in one direction sets 
up an opposite force in the other direction. 
Bob raised certain other problems not only 
by his actual success, but also in achieving 
it. Some of these problems were partially 
solved, some were not. By giving the points 
that almost licked Bob, and the points that 
he will cheerfully admit still got him down, 
you'll humanize your story and make it 
believeable. 


Photos Help 


OW about pictures. Good ones will 
often sell a poor story; poor pictures 
will ruin a good one. Pictures are essential 
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to most trade paper writing. They are 
needed to show personnel, plants, stores, 
equipment, operations. They must tell their 
story clearly and distinctly. What kind of 
a camera have you? Can you focus it? Has 
it a flash attachment? Is it at least a 21%4 
x 3144? Will it come down to at least f:8 
so your depth of field will give you sharp- 
ness over a wide area? If you cannot an- 
swer “yes” to these questions, better forget 
picture taking until you can get a good 
outfit and learn how to use it. However, 
you can still get the pictures. 

You see, everyone—almost—likes pub- 
licity. If you haven’t a good camera, the 
firm you are writing about almost certainly 
will have photos available for your use; or 
if you put the matter to them properly, they 
will get a professional photographer to make 
the necessary shots, or you can write man- 
ufacturers so they will pay for photograph- 
ing their equipment or other products. Try 
it and you'll find out; I wrote and sold 
hundreds of industrial and marine articles 
before I ever owned or even knew how to 
use a good camera. Don’t worry; if your 
proposed article is of sufficient importance, 
you can always get free pictures if you use 
your head. 

As to picture captions, don’t waste time 
trying to be dramatic or different; your 
editor generally will make his captions to 
fit his layouts, and yours will probably be 
re-written anyway; so just get the facts. If 
the picture is of engines or machinery, be 
sure of the model, manufacttrer’s name, 
horsepower and so on; check with a plant 
engineer on items like this. With personnel, 
be careful of initials and titles, the latter 
especially, for a man who is general sales 
manager will be very unhappy if you refer 
to him merely as sales manager! And your 
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editor will be the one to get it over the 
knuckles—which may just possibly be re- 
flected the next time you send him a story. 
That editor must be made to know that 
whatever you send him is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Many of the foregoing instructions or 
suggestions will seem unnecessary—yet if 
we should trade desks for a week you would 
see the necessity for hammering away at 
You see, there are always 
beginners; there is a new crop coming along 
every year, not only youngsters but older 
people who are writing for the first time. 
It is entirely possible that many people who 
have never yet written for a magazine may 
see this article, and a beginner—no matter 
what his education or background may be 
—simply must become acquainted with the 
primary mechanics of the writing business. 

Trade paper writing is more profitable 
nowadays; most publications are paying 
correspondents from 25 to 50% more than 
they did a few years ago. Even at ten dol- 
lars a page, this means around $25.00 for 
the average two-page and carry-over fea- 
ture which any writer can get together in 
a day; three of these a week is a living, even 
nowadays, and once your contacts are es- 
tablished, your future sales are assured and 
it will take you correspondingly less time to 
prepare your articles, for you know just 
what slants your stories should follow. Yes, 
please an editor and you have a permanent 
income, at least until somebody fires him 
or he finally gives up the ghost. 

But you can do your part toward keeping 
him alive and happy—and make some 
money for yourself—if you’ll observe some 
of the foregoing trite fundamentals, stick 
to them . . . and keep regular contributions 
in the mails! 
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ATLANTA MARKET LETTER 


By EVELYN CAVILEER 


looked) markets for the free-lance 

writer are to be found in approxi- 
mately 75 specialized periodicals published 
regularly in Atlanta, Georgia. A large por- 
tion of these publications are trade journals, 
and the writers who specialize in this field 
will find Atlanta, which is fast becoming the 
industrial center of the South, an excep- 
tionally good market. 


Oates and growing (and often over- 


Trade Journals 

The readers of each trade journal are 
classified briefly as the reader is the key to 
the type of material used in these maga- 
zines. In every case, features and articles 
should be slanted toward the reader. It will 
also be helpful to study the magazine before 
submitting. 

New South Baker has a Southerni circu- 
lation only, and is therefore interested in 
stories and articles which apply only to 
bakers in the South, or are about Southern 
bakers. Bruce Moran, editor, says they want 
all the personals they can get, with pictures 
whenever possible. They are interested in 
all the personnel of every rank in Southern 
bakeries, and want material concerning 
family affairs, weddings, Babies, promotions, 
etc. Items of this nature may be sent in 
without queries. 

New South Baker is also in the market 
for stories about Southern bakeries, includ- 
ing all possible data about the equipment 
used, by brand name; selling methods; 
special products; special services to custom- 
ers, such as catering; foods handled in ad- 
dition to baked goods; operation of cafes, 
etc., in conjunction with bakeries. Such 
stories should be queried, with a quick out- 
line of the story angle, and whether or not 
pictures will be available. Pictures should 
include people, plant exterior and interiors, 
close-ups of unusual equipment, plant lay- 
out drawings. Articles on management, 
training, personnel relations should be 
queried. These must definitely apply to the 
Southern half of the United States, and 
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should not cite examples in other sections. 
Mr. Moran states he is always welcome to 
queries on covering Southern conventions 
and other meetings. He will supply detailed 
instructions with a definite assignment. 

Rates are 25 cents per column inch; 
pictures $1 each; payment on publication. 
New South Baker is published monthly by 
the Walter Brown Publishing Co., Inc., 75 
Third Street, N. W. 

Another Walter Brown publication, also 
edited by Bruce Moran, at 75 Third Street, 
N. W., is Commercial Fertilizing. A 
monthly, this magazine is international in 
circulation. It reaches fertilizer mixers, 
agronomists and some others interested in 
agricultural progress. Personals about plant 
personnel at supervisory level or better, and 
all sales personnel, are always wanted. These 
should include family happenings, business 
progress, with pictures whenever possible. 

Mr. Moran is interested in buying plant 
stories with full treatment of personnel, his- 
tory, plant structure, equipment used (give 
brand name), product manufactured. Sev- 
eral photos showing exterior and interior 
plant views, and snaps or portraits of execu- 
tives are wanted. Also desired are articles 
on the use of fertilizers and farm chemicals, 
such as fungicides, insecticides, defoliants, 
etc. These must be carefully and accurately 
written, as Commercial Fertilizer readers 
are largely technical men. The articles 
should cover some broadly important use, 
or some new application, new development 
in use, or new demonstration of efficiency. 


Reports of meetings of fertilizer, farm 
chemical or agronomist groups should be 
queried in advance with a resume of the 
type of meeting, general agenda, speakers, 
etc. Mention equipment for picture cover- 
age. Mr. Moran would like to have on file 
writers’ qualifications for handling fertilizer 
and farm chemical reporting. If you have 
some one technically qualified to check your 
articles before mailing, this will serve well 
in place of any special training, he says. 












































On plant stories, the plant itself can serve. 
On field tests, agronomists or county agents 
conducting, can check. It is not difficult to 
qualify, Mr. Moran says, and many assign- 
ments may be forthcoming. 

Mr. Moran will also buy stories with 
special emphasis on the manufacture 
and/or sale of farm chemicals by fertilizer 
manufacturers, with sales methods, types of 
dealers sold, types of chemicals sold and 
why these apply to a particular section of 
the country. Anything outside of the above, 
Mr. Moran states, should be queried auto- 
matically, by wire, if hot. 

Payment is 25 cents per column inch; 
photos $1 each ; payment on publication. 

Reflecting the growing interest in dairy- 
ing in the South is Southern Dairy Products 
Journal, with offices in the Standard Build- 
ing. A monthly, this magazine records tech- 
nical information relative to the production 
and processing of ice cream, milk, butter, 
cheese ; reports the latest developments in 
equipment and supplies, production and 
consumption trends; promotes state associa- 
tions; presents opinions of leaders in the 
dairy and ice cream industries on common 
problems of the industry. Articles must be 
authoritative and well written, as the maga- 
zine is read principally by owners, managers 
and operators of dairies, milk plants, cream- 
eries and ice cream plants in the South. 
Southern Dairy Products Journal covers the 
dairy field from Maryland to Texas, in- 
clusive, and is NOT interested in any 
stories or items pertaining to the dairy in- 
dustry elsewhere. 

Southern Dairy Products Journal uses 
good plant stories of 1200 to 1500 words 
giving complete information on plant per- 
sonnel, equipment (use brand name), plant 
history, structure, products processed. Good 
glossy photos of plant interiors and exterior, 
as well as pictures of top plant personnel 
are musts with this type of story. Always 
query the editor and publisher, Fred H. 
Sorrow, before sending in stories. Give brief 
outline and pictures available when writing 
editor. Payment is one cent per word on 
publication. 

Occasionally Mr. Sorrow needs a good 
writer to cover state meetings of dairy asso- 
ciations. If you like and are experienced to 
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handle such coverage, write Mr. Sorrow 
your qualifications and he will keep them 
on file to use whenever the need arises. At 
that time definite instructions ahd assign- 
ment will be given. 

The W. R. C. Smith Publishing Com- 
pany, with headquarters in the Grant Build- 
ing, publish six of the South’s leading busi- 
ness journals: Textile Industries (formerly 
Cotton) ; Electrical South; Southern Auto- 
motive Journal; Southern Hardware; 
Southern Power and Industry; Southern 
Building Supplies. 

Textile Industries, a national publica- 
tion, is the production and management 
journal of the textile manufacturing indus- 
tries—cotton, woolen and worsted, silk and 
synthetics, knitting, dyeing and finishing. 
John C. Fonville, editor, says the publica- 
tion aims “to serve the mill people in the 
best manner possible.” He also prefers that 
the writer get in touch with him and out- 
line briefly the article he has in mind before 
submitting any material. Rate of payment 
depends on the nature of the article. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. Address: 
Grant Building. 

Electrical South, under the editorship of 
Carl Evans, is read by “practically all the 
important” appliance distributors and deal- 
ers, utilities and contractors throughout the 
South and Southwest. Articles should be 
slanted toward these readers. Much of the 
material used is of semi-technical nature 
and must be authoritative. Best to query 
editor before submitting. Payment good on 
acceptance. Address: Grant Building. 





Paralleling the growth of the automobile 
industry in the South has been the develop- 
ment of Southern Automotive Journal, now 
in its 26th year of publication. This maga- 
zine aims to meet editorially the needs and 
wishes of every branch of the automotive 
industry in the South and Southwest—dis- 
tributors, jobbers, dealers, garages, large 
service stations and fleet operators. They 
want articles dealing with news of the in- 
dustry, merchandising problems, business 
improvement methods. “How to” articles 
are needed, such as how garages or service 
departments of dealerships can meet their 
customers’ needs and at the same time build 


profits. Query William C. Herbert, editor, 
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before submitting. Rates are good on ac- 
ceptance, Address: Grant Building. 

Edited by John Connell, Southern Hard- 
ware is a periodical designed for the hard- 
ware dealers in the South. It prints news of 
new developments in the trade, merchandis- 
ing methods, display problems, etc. It has a 
Farm Equipment section which reaches 
practically every farm implement dealer in 
the region. Stories and items should be 
slanted to these readers. Best to study the 
magazine before submitting. Good rates on 
acceptance. Address: Grant Building. 

Now in its 42nd year of publication, 
Southern Power and Industry is read by 
some 15,000 key industrialists throughout 
19 Southern and Southwestern states. 
Articles wanted are plant betterment and 
economy studies; reports of new industries 
in the area; power transmission (design and 
performance) ; refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning ; mechanical and electrical mainte- 
nance; lubrication process controls; fire 
prevention; cost accounting; safety; time 
and motion studies; vibration and noise 
control; purchasing supplies. Because of 
the technical nature of these articles, have 
your article checked by an authority in the 
field before submitting. Editor Francis C. 
Smith prefers being queried about material 
before it is submitted. Payment good on 
acceptance. Address: Grant Building. 

Southern Building Supplies is slanted 
toward the lumber and building material 
dealer, the wholesalers and others serving 
the field throughout the South and South- 
west. Study this magazine before submit- 
ting. Donald Moore is editor. Rate of pay 
varies, depending on nature of article. 
Payment on acceptance. Address: Grant 
Building. 

Serving Southern financial and banking 
interests is The Southern Banker, with 
offices in the Mortgage Guarantee Build- 
ing. This magazine circulates monthly 
through 11 Southern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with news about banks 
and bankers, what they are doing, how 
they are dealing with particular problems, 
and suggestions for handling financial 
transactions. The editor and _ publisher, 
Haynes McFadden, says: “We accept free- 
lance contributions only upon examination 
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of the manuscript and prefer to receive 
the copy only by arrangement. Payment is 
made on publication and is based on the 
merit of the manuscript and not on the 
columns of space it occupies.” 


With the increasing industrial develop- 
ment of the South, Dixie Contractor, pub- 
lished monthly, has played an important 
role in Southern progress. Roy L. Kerr is 
editor and manager. His offices are in the 
Red Rock Building. The magazine serves 
the construction and engineering interests 
in the South, reporting news of the various 
types of construction in progress. Readers 
are architects, engineers, public officials, 
contractors, and equipment distributors. 
Articles should be slanted toward these 
readers. Study this magazine carefully and 
query editor before preparing material. 


Southern Coach and Athlete, with edi- 
torial offices at 190 Third Street, N. W., 
is a magazine for coaches, players, officials 
and fans. It is a monthly sports magazine 
featuring technical articles on sports, mate- 
rial of interest to teachers of health and 
physical education, Southern high school 
and college athletics. Technical articles 
are generally prepared by successful high 
school and college coaches. Dwight Keith, 
editor, says the purpose of the editorial 
content of the magazine is “to raise the 
standard of sportsmanship and the spirit 
of fair play. This publication is devoted to 
the highest and best interests of amateur 
athletics.” Query editor before submitting. 


Southern Plastics Magazine, 44% Mari- 
etta Street, N. W., is a comparative new- 
comer to the trade journal field, having 
been in existence only a little over two 
years. Garland B. Porter, editor, says they 
are not buying any editorial material at 
present. Their requirements are technical 
articles on production and distribution of 
plastics and prepared mostly by assignment. 
They also use news on plastic activity in the 
South. Keep this market for future refer- 
ence. 


Southeastern Drug Journal reports the 
news of the drug industry throughout the 
South. It wants stories and articles with 
photos about Southern druggists, reports 
the opening or remodeling of drug stores, 
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uses personals. They are in the market for 
features of interest to the trade. A monthly, 
this magazine is read by retail druggists, 
wholesalers, manufacturers’ representatives, 
pharmaceutical students. Address R. D. 
Rainey, editor, Bona Allen Building. 

A monthly read by practically all the 
bottlers of non-alcoholic beverages in the 
United States is American Carbonator and 
Bottler. It also has many subscribers in 
Canada, and some in Europe and the 
Orient. Carlton Thomas, editor, buys fea- 
ture stories of successful plant operations. 
These should include brief sketches of top 
plant personnel, description of plant itself 
(mention brand name of equipment) rela- 
tionship of plant to community progress, 
outstanding features of plant management. 
Word limit 1500-2000. Good glossy photos 
of executives, exterior and interior of plant 
are “musts.” Magazine also carries busi- 
ness notes, articles on merchandising, op- 
eration of truck fleets, etc. Correspondents 
in various cities report local news of in- 
terest to bottlers. Mr. Thomas has open- 
ings for correspondents from time to time, 
and will be glad to keep your name and 
qualifications on file. You'll like dealing 
with Mr. Thomas. He is an ex-newspaper- 
man and has the interests of the writer at 
heart. He pays excellent rates on accept- 
ance. Address: 161 Spring Street, N. W. 

Subscribers to American Carbonator and 
Bottler also receive a 16-page newspaper 
called American Carbonator and Bottler 
News. This records news of changes in 
plant management, erection of new plants, 
legislation affecting bottling industry, etc. 
Correspondents furnish some material. 
Good rates. Carlton Thomas is editor. 
Same address: 161 Spring Street, N. W. 

Mr. Thomas is very proud of The Blue 
Book, a reference manual for bottlers. This 
is published only once a year, but contains 
“all the information a bottler needs in 
running his business, from how to repair 
a truck to how to teach a salesman to 
sell,’ Mr. Thomas says. Write him your 
qualifications if you are interested in pre- 
paring material for this publication. Ad- 
dress: 161 Spring Street, N. W. 

Also edited by Carltori Thomas is Laun- 
dryman’s Cleaner’s Guide, a monthly sec- 
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tional magazine covering the territory 
from Washington, D. C., through the South 
and Southwest to New Mexico. This peri- 
odical is read by laundry and dry cleaning 
plant owners and operators. Helpful arti- 
cles of interest to these readers are wanted ; 
1500-word limit. Plant stories with good 
glossy photos are wanted. Except for the 
difference in subject matter, requirements 
are essentially the same as for American 
Carbonator and Bottler. Laundrymen’s 
Cleaner’s Guide also uses correspondents 
in various cities for news materials. Write 
for assignments. Excellent rates on accept- 
ance, Address: 161 Spring Street, N. W. 

Drugs, Vitamins and Allied Industries 
is a national monthly publication. Miss 
Hortense Kelly is managing editor; O. J. 
Willoughby, publisher. This magazine is 
designed especially for the manufacturers 
of ethical and proprietary drugs, biolog- 
icals, botanicals, chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts (cosmetics, toiletries). Reports news 
of new products, interprets government 
regulations affecting industry. Because of 
the technical nature of the magazine, it 
is almost: entirely staff prepared. Does use 
occasional feature or article from doctor or 
chemist. Address 1070 Spring Street, N. W. 

The “news, business and technical jour- 
nal of the funeral profession” is The 
Southern Funeral Director. Editorial offices 
are located at 1070 Spring Street, N. W. 
This is an O. J. Willoughby publication. 
They are buying very little material at the 
present time’ from free-lance writers, ac- 
cording to Miss Beth J. Herzog, managing 
editor. However, if you have something 
good, query Miss Herzog. Payment is based 
on merit of material. 

Another O. J. Willoughby publication 
is the bi-weekly national Refrigeration. 
Reports news of interest to ice plant execu- 
tives, routemen, manufacturers of ice plant 
equipment. Not buying at present. Ad- 
dress: 1070 Spring Street, N. W. 

One of the largest publishers of trade 
journals in Atlanta is the E. H. Abernethy 
Publishing Company, at 75 Third Street, 
N. W. They put out the following month- 
lies: Southern Canner and Packer, South- 
ern Machinery and Metals, Southern Ad- 
vertising and Publishing, Southern Pulp 
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and Paper Journal, Southern Stationer and 
Office Outfitter, Southern Printer, Southern 
Garment Manufacturer, Southern Jeweler. 

Southern Canner and Packer is edited by 
Miss -Marjorie Stanfiel. Its readers are the 
operators of canning and packing plants in 
the states from Maryland to Texas, in- 
clusive. The editor is interested in buying 
plant stories which give accounts of success- 
ful plant operations, how they have met 
specific problems, etc. Photos are definitely 
wanted. They also use some technical fea- 
tures, and have a section for “personals.” 
Prefer that you query editor first before sub- 
mitting. Pay 25 cents a column inch, photos 
extra. Address: 75 Third Street, N. W. 

Miss Stanfiel also edits Southern Stationer 
and Office Outfitters. This magazine is read 
by stationery and office supply retail deal- 
ers throughout the South. Miss Stanfiel is in- 
terested in buying stories of new or remod- 
eled stores, features of the founding, growth 
and activities of retail office supply houses 
and stationery stores. They use articles on 
salesmanship, etc. Want photos. Pay 25 
cents per column inch. Photos $1. Query 
editor before submitting. Address: 75 Third 
St., N. W. 

Southern Jeweler, edited by Charles 
Fram, wants features of 1000 to 1500 words 
with photos. Magazine goes to retail jewel- 
ers throughout South. No general material 
about gems wanted. Uses “success stories” 
showing in detail how some jeweler has 
achieved leadership, his theory of selling, 
unusual display or merchandising methods 
he has used, etc. Articles should deal with 
some definite phase of the jewelry business. 
Rates 25 cents per column inch. Photos $1. 
Address: 75 Third Street, N. W. 

Charles Fram also edits Southern Prin- 
ter, a monthly, which is read by small 
weekly newspaper and commercial printers 
throughout the South. This publication 
does NOT go to the big daily newspaper 
printers. They buy plenty of personals 
about promotions, marriages, etc., any- 
thing concerning and of interest to print- 
ing plant personnel. Stories of new plants, 
remodelling, installing of new equipment, 
new methods of operation, and similar 
features are always wanted. Best to query 
editor first on these. Pays 25 cents a col- 
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umn inch; extra for photos. Address: 75 
Third Street, N. W. 

Southern Pulp and Paper Journal is 
edited by Vincent Waters. The executives 
and personnel of pulp and paper mills in 
the Southeast read this monthly. The 
editor buys authentic technical articles on 
plant equipment and maintenance, per- 
sonnel relations, news items, feature sto- 
ries. Study magazine and query editor 
before submitting. Pays 25 cents per col- 
umn inch, extra for photos, on publica- 
tion, Address: 75 Third Street, N. W. 

Also edited by Mr. Waters is Southern 
Machinery and Metals. Anything pertain- 
ing to machines of all types is usually of 
interest to the readers of this magazine 
who are for the most part steel workers, 
executives and plant men in the metal 
working field. Here again plant stories are 
on the wanted list. These should feature 
plant personnel, description of plant and 
its products, reason for its success, etc. 
Study magazine and query editor before 
submitting. Pays 25 cents per column 
inch. $1 each for photos. Address: 75 
Third St., N. W. 

Southern Advertising and Publishing is 
a monthly edited by Ernest Abernethy. 
This goes to advertising agencies, adver- 
tising managers in industry and _ business 
houses, radio advertising men, newspaper 
publishers. They use feature account sto- 
ries of Southern firms who have achieved 
success in part through national advertis- 
ing. They want good factual articles with 
Southern slant, showing how advertising 
ties in with progress. Articles and features 
should be illustrated with photos, repro- 
ductions of specific ads which have played 
a part in successful advertising programs. 
Magazine must be studied and editor 
queried before submitting. Pays 25 cents 
a column inch, extra for photos. Address: 
75 Third Street, N. W. 

Joe Carter edits the Southern Garment 
Manufacturer, a monthly read by execu- 
tives of garment plants producing work 
clothes, sports and fashions. They want 
authentic technical articles and features, 
plant stories with photos. Textile club 
news is also used. Requirements are about 
the same as for the other Abernethy pub- 
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lications. Payment 25 cents per column 
inch, $1 for photos. Same address: 75 
Third Street, N. W. 

The American Motor Carrier is a 
monthly sectional magazine covering the 
Southeast for operators of truck lines, their 
owners and managers. Reports news, car- 
ries articles on maintenance, operation, etc. 
Not buying at present, W. H. Hooker, edi- 
tor, says. Address: 627 Peachtree St., N.E. 

The Buyer is a monthly publication pre- 
pared for owners and managers of retail 
home furnishings stores (china, glass, house- 
wares), gilt stores, certain department and 
variety stores, and the better wholesale 
houses, according to the editor, W. E. 
Snowden. They use trade news, feature 
successful stores, give modernization tips, 
etc. Not buying right now. Address: 1492 
Peachtree St., N. W. 


Religious Publications 


Under the name Southern Israelite 
appear two publications, one a magazine 
published eight times a year, the other a 
weekly newspaper. Both are edited by 
Adolph Rosenberg, whose offices are in 
Suite 201-205 Glenn Building. Neither of 
these publications, Mr. Rosenberg points 
out, are official organs of the Jewish faith, 
but are independent enterprises. They do, 
however, carry articles of a religious and 
political nature. Material should be slanted 
toward Jewish readers. Mr. Rosenberg is 
interested in buying articles on movements 
or problems confronting the Jewish people, 
stories with Southern locale, personality 
sketches of prominent Jews, etc. Word 
limit 1000-2000 words. Payment $5 to $10 
or more per article. Wednesday noon is 
deadline for newspaper material. 

The War Cry is the weekly voice of the 
Salvation Army. Brig. Vincent Cunningham 
edits The War Cry at 54 Ellis Street, N. E. 
Publication carries Salvation Army church 
news, religious articles, poetry. 

Southern Baptist Home Missions, edited 
by Dr. Taylor, at 494 Spring Street, N. W., 
contains editorials, articles on church prob- 
lems, inter-church activities, chaplain’s 
work, news of the mission field. No pay- 
ment. 

Established in 1821 and issued weekly is 
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The Christian Index, official organ of the 
Georgia Baptist Convention. Editorial 
offices are at 291 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
This publication was edited for many years 
by O. P. Gilbert. His recent death has left 
the periodical without an editor. When 
his successor is chosen it is possible there 
may be a change in editorial policy. At the 
present time, however, articles are prepared 
on assignment. Payment is by- arrangement. 


General Magazine 

Published weekly on Sundays in con- 
junction with The Atlanta Journal, daily 
newspaper, is The Atlanta Journal Mag- 
azine. Angus Perkerson, editor, uses arti- 
cles with a strong Southern slant. Articles 
should have Georgian or Southern back- 
ground. Articles bearing on happenings in 
other sections are definitely taboo. Best to 
study magazine and query editor, enclosing 
short outline of material, before submit- 
ting. Mr. Perkerson says his office is not 
equipped to return large numbers of man- 
uscripts. If material is rejected, don’t 
expect or ask for editorial criticisms. Word 
limit 1000 words. Payment 2 cents a word 
and up. Rate varies with importance of 
article. This is an excellent market if you 
can qualify. 


Book Publishers 

Although the large nationally known 
book publishers—The MacMillan Company, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Ginn and Com- 
pany, Houghton Mifflin, and others—main- 
tain branch offices in Atlanta, they prefer 
to receive original manuscripts at their 
respective home offices. You'll time 
by submitting your manuscripts direct to 
the editorial offices in the firm’s home city. 
Tupper and Love, Inc. is a new book 
publishing firm located at 1090 Capitol 
Avenue, S. E. The firm was established 
about a year and a half ago by Gen. Tris- 
tram Tupper and Albert Love. So far they 
have published only two books. One of 
these, Together, by Mrs. George C. Mar- 
shall, has had very good sales throughout 
the country. They expect to handle two 
non-fiction to every fiction book. They pay 
on a royalty basis—10 to 15 percent. Send 
your manuscripts attention Gen. Tupper. 
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Army and Navy Chaplains 
Sir: 
The Link, published by The General Com- 
mission on Chaplains, 1137 Woodward Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. Delmar L. Dyreson, Editor. 
Short Stories: 1200—1600 words. 
Articles: 800—1500 on subjects and problems 
of interest to service and ex-service people. 
Short Articles: 400—800 words on personal 
experiences while in the service. 
Good rates corresponding with popularity of 
author and excellence of manuscrit. 
Type of Writing Desired: Christian back- 
ground but not “preachy” in tone. Light, cheery 
vein with humor. Free sample copy of magazine 
sent on request. 
LauRA GIBBs, 
Editorial Secretary, 
The Link. 

Trade Market 

Sir: 

We believe that your readers will be interested 
in the following information: 

Designs, a new trade publication for the In- 
terior Decorating and Industrial Designing fields, 
which will appear on or about August 20th, is 
in the market for free-lance articles and photo- 
graphs at increased word rates, plus a new pay- 
ment plan for photographs. 

We are now paying 1c per word for articles 
which should run from 500 to 1500 words. We 
will pay $5.00 for the first two photographs ac- 
cepted, and $3.50 for each additional accepted 
photograph, for each article. 

Photographs must be 8” by 10”, on glossy 
paper with complete identification on the re- 
verse side. 

Payment will be made within fifteen days after 
acceptance. 

We are also in the market for cartoons regard- 
ing these fields. 

Caru A. PIERSON, 

Bottini Publishing House, 
6705 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

Beginning with the July issues of our story 
papers we shall be making certain changes in our 
Young People’s Paper, calling for shorter manu- 
scripts. And we shall be merging our Picture 
World with our Union Story Paper, forming 
Youth’s Story Paper, which will be geared for 
late primary age readers, and also junior high 
school age readers. 

I shall appreciate your making note of these 
changes, so that free-lancers in the WRITER’s 
Dicest family may know of them. We are ac- 
cepting short stories for Youth’s Story Paper up 
to 1200 words, and for Young People’s Paper up 
to 2000 words, at our regular rates. Both story 
papers will be published in color. Don’t write for 
us without seeing a copy first. 

WituraM J. Jones, Editor, 
American Sunday-School 
Union, 

1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Cronos: An International Review 
Sir: 

Cronos is a new magazine, the second issue of 
which will appear about August 1. It is a quar- 
terly review with direct and substantial contacts 
outside of this country (in our first issue we had 
an article by Mario Rossi, art by Robert Lapou- 
jade, and poetry by Gabriel Pradal). Also we 
feature a world-wide news letter which informs 
our readers what events of cultural importance 
are taking place in several of the world’s 
largest cities. 

The accent of Cronos is upon the Humanities 
as a whole and not upon any one field—we print 
articles covering literature, art, music, the social 
sciences, and philosophy. A special effort is also 
made to print good short stories and poetry, 
and to find outstanding art work for reproduc- 
tion in-each issue. 

We welcome, from qualified writers in any of 
the above fields, articles, criticisms (scholarly, 
interpretive, and appreciative), essays (familiar 
and formal), fiction and poetry. While we are 
unable to pay for manuscripts at present, we 
have definite plans to do so in the near future. 
Even our foreign contributors and those in this 
country with considerable reputation do not re- 
ceive payment for their articles. To appear in 
the same magazine with writers of international 
reputation would be of great value to writers 
trying to establish themselves. Articles and fic- 
tion should not exceed 5000 words. 

Tue Eprrors, 
Cronos, 

Room 220 Derby Hall, 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Juvenile 
Sir: 

During the summer months, when the Junior 
Catholic Messenger is not published, our edi- 
torial staff makes its selection of much of- the 
material for the coming school year. 

As yet we have contracted for only a small 
amount of the material we shall use. We par- 
ticularly need stories of the third, fourth, and 
fifth grade reading level—seasonal stories, scrials, 
single installment stories and humorous. tales. 
(We should like particularly to stress the need 
for seasonal stories—Christmas, Easter, Hal- 
loween, etc., as well as single installment stories. ) 
We are also interested in receiving stories with 
religious backgrounds or themes. The minimum 
story rate is $35.00, and the minimum rate for 
serial stories is $35.00 for each installment. 

Another feature of the Junior Catholic Mes- 
senger is the weekly comic page. We are now 
in the market for single part or serial scripts fox 
comics. Our payment is eight dollars per page. 
Please submit a list of possible subjects for our 
approval before beginning writing. (This is to 
avoid duplication of subject matter.) 

If requested, a “Contributor's Guide” and 
sample copies will be sent without charge. 

Our “comics” are the entertainment plus edu- 
cation ““True-type comic.” 

James P. Prraum, Editor, 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 
132 N. Main St., Rm. 409, 
Dayton 2, Mass. 
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1947 Short-Short Story 
Contest Winners 


ONGRATULATIONS to the 200 win- 

ners of the 13th annual WriTeEr’s Dt- 
GEST short-short story contest. 
have been 
returned. 


awarded, 
All scripts, 


there’ll be another chance. 


. JOAN LIST, 


68 Lincoln Road, 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


. ROBERT LEE HANSON, 
214 N. Prairie St., Stoughton, Wis. 
. DOUGLAS GORE, 


1916 Hampden Court, 
Louisville 5, Ky. 


. BLAISE W. LANE, 


Box 51, Moss Beach, Calif. 


. E. O. JEFFERSON, 
4824 Webster St., Oakland 9, Calif. 


DUANE YARNELL, 

c/o August — 56 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N. 

W. R. ena. JR., 

Box 81 Wilson Center, Norman, Okla. 
GEORGE PERRY HORTON, 


12334 22nd Ave., N.E., Seattle 55, Wash. 


HARLOW POE MERRICK, 

1120 N. Milpas St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
CHRISTIAN SVENDSEN, 

550 E. 57th Ave., 
KAY WILSON, 
Box 2069, San Diego 12, Calif. 
MONA B. PARKER, 

Central City, Neb. 

WALTER STEIGLEMAN, 

Box 37, Bloomington, Ind. 

JOHN N. DUMAS, 

437 Hulett St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
WILLIAM BAIRD 


The prizes 
and the manuscripts 
winners and _ losers 
alike, remain the full property of the indi- 
vidual entrants. The first prize was $300.00, 
and the second prize $100.00; 
fourth prizes were brand new Royal deluxe 
portables, and 5th through 14th prize was 
$50.00 each in cash. The total value of 
the 200 prizes was $2,500.00. 


We hope to receive reports from both 
winners and losers when any of the stories 
submitted are sold. Usually about 40% of 
the winners sell. You’ll find all icaibines for 
short-shorts in the Writer’s 1947 Year Book. 


Thanks to the hundreds of free-lancers 
who competed in the contest. If you didn’t 
win this time, 


third and 


Vancouver, B. C., Can. 


1216 N. Edgemont, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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DONALD J. BLAIR, 

373 Sterling Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
FRANCIS J. O’NEIL, 

c/o Robert Oberfirst, Woodbine, N. J. 
JEAN MALONE, 

Royal Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii 
CAMERON ELLISON, 

4266 Western Ave., Montreal 6, Que., 
IVERNE KOEHLER, 

Box 188, North Industry, Ohio 
JOANNA LONG, 

449 W. 7th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
RAY JOHNSON, 

201-17 N, Seattle 2, Wash. 

RON BROOM, 

2418 Manito Blvd. , Spokane 10, Wash. 
CARMEN McBRIDE, 
7128 Washington St., 
PHILIP TALT, 

540 E. 22nd St., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 
NORMAN B. WILTSEY, 

61-41 Saunders St., 

West Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 

WILLIAM E. FENDERSON, 

1441% Dana St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
MRS. OMAR L. JEWELL, 

1131 Overton Park Ave., Memphis 7, Tenn. 
HAROLD NIETHAMMER, 

324 Gaylord, Pueblo, Colo. 

TUGAR DePASS, 
c/o August Lenniger, 
New York, N. Y. 
MRS. W. E. ABBOTT, 

R, 3, Stockbridge, Mich. 

J. C. KARBOWSKI, 

6028 Cary Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
PEGGY ADAMS, 

P. O. Box 553, Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 
MARGARET REA, 

1054 Sunset Point Dr., Clearwater, Fla. 
FLORENCE LEIBR: ANDT, 

131 So. Grand Ave., Los Ange les 12, Calif. 
D. GLENN McDOUG ALL, 

1401 E. 66th St., Seattle, W ash. 

FRANK G. SOHN, 

Box 1784, Williamson, W. Va. 

MRS. CATHERINE E. PHILLIPS, 

636 Florida Vista, Deming, N. M. 
SAMUEL SHEINMAN, 

3718 Poplar Ave., Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 
AIDA C. PARKER, 

45 Downes Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
MARGARET W. LARSON, 

1223 West Cucharras, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

RUTH BRANDAO FERRARI, 

c/o August Lenniger, 56 W. 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

MARY E. HORLBECK, 

1436 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 
BERNARD J. WHELAN, 

1530 Gorman St., San Antonio 2, Texas 
ROBERT W. KREPPS, 

212 Emerson St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

JACK DANIELS, 

Mount Union Station, Alliance, Ohio 


MARGARET NICHOLS, 
18 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 


Can. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


56 W. 45th St., 


WILFRED FUNK, 

227 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
MRS. JEAN FOSTER, 

U St., 


Port Townsend, Wash. 
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R. J. CROT, 

2418 Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 
MRS. R. L. HOLGREN, 
Eureka, Mont. 

THELMA WOOD WADHAMS, 
E. Hartford, Conn. 

MRS. ELSIE CONLEY, 
Poolville, N. Y. 

ESTHER LORD, 

Billings, Mont. 

MYRTLE CHANCE, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

CLEO ADKINS, 

c/o August Lenniger, New York, N. Y. 
MARY LANGE JONES, 

‘c/o August Lenniger, New York, N. Y. 
M. V. MASTERS, 

Berkeley, Calif. 

WILLIAM H. IRWIN, 
Jeannette, Pa. 

ELDRED R. TREFFINGER, 
Columbus, Ohio 

ROBERT ZACKS, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GEORGE E. CAVELL, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

EDWIN BOOTH, 

Oakland, Calif. 

F. C. SULLIVAN, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

PRENTISS COMBS, 

Berkeley, Calif. 

JAMES R. STANFORD, 
Olympia, Wash. 

ROY FRENTZ, 

Mankato, Minn. 

I. R. ZACKE, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DUANE FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 
Duanesburg, N. Y. 

M. E. MARLOWE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

WILLIAM BARKER II, 


* Hillsdale, N. J 


HAROLD L. MONROE, 
Lomita, Cal. 

ERNEST CONINE, 
Dallas, Texas. 

GEORGE SANDERLIN, 
Orono, Me. 

JOE BRENNAN, 
JAMES A. KITCHEN, 
Humboldt, Kan. 
WARREN CRUMRINE, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

WARD TAYLOR, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
GARDNER F. FOX, 

c7o August Lenniger, New York, N.Y. 
JAMES H. BODENHAM, 
Oakland, Cal. 

ROBERT J. BRENT, 
Houston, ‘Texas. 

MRS. M. F. JACKSON, 
Washington, D. C. P 
C. H. WAGGENER, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

JOE DAVIDSON, 

Kent, Ohio. 

ALICE B. GRANT, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AUGUST, 
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M. A. HORNE, 
Wolcott, Colo. 


WALTER E. BRADLEY, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 
RUTH McFADDEN SVEC, 


Racine, Wis. 


IMOGEN SOUDERS POTTER, 


San Carlos, Cal. 


DANIEL T. STREIB, 

Iowa City, Iowa. 

WINSTON PENGELLY, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

FRANK N. PICKFORD, 
Cobourg, Ontario, Canada. 
RUTH TEARE WOODWORTH, 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


LOUISE LANDON, 


Pontiac, Mich. 


LOUISE WRIGHT, 


Springfield, Mo. 


RUTH WEEKS, 


Omaha, Neb. 


RALPH GREER, 

New Westminster, B. C., Canada. 
WM. A. ERSKINE, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


ONA MAHONY, 


Tampa, Fla. 


LEROY F. POWERS, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


ANGELA KOELLIKER, 


New York, N. Y. 


MADELINE R. ANDRESEN, 


Fresno, Cal. 


JOHN HALIBURTON, JR., 


Allen, Okla. 


ROGER W. MULLIN, JR., 


Brooklyn, N. Y* 


A. E. STALTER, 


Akron, Ohio. 


FREDRIC A. RECKART, 


Chicago, Ill. 


ANN RUGGLES JOHNSON, 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 


ALICE McNEIL, 
c/o August Lenniger, New York, N. Y. 


R. G. COYLE, 
Pawtuxet, R. I. 


ALDER TAYLOR, 


Lewiston, Me. 


GERTRUDE C. McGOWAN, 


Victor, Colo. 


ILA WOOD CRITCHER, 


Petersburg, Va. 


JOHN R. DeMARCUS, 


Seattle, Wash. 


WILLIAM L. LUCAS, 


Peoria, Ill. 


IDA M. WHITE, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MELISSA BRANSON STEDMAN, 


Bell, Cal. 


DON HAVILAND, 

EMILY NEFF BERNARD, 
New Orleans, La. 

HATTIE CARL LeQUIRE, 


LeQuire, Okla. 


WILLIAM J. BOWMAN, 


Chester, Pa. 


MRS. VIRGINIA G. DuBOSE, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
PERNA KRICK, . 


Sarasota, Fla. 
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ZELMA WILKES SMITH, 


Santa Cruz, Cal. 
JOHN TOWLER, 
Baird, Texas 


WILLIAM | R. BEHRENS, 


Carlisle, Pa. 


BLANCHE —- 


Michigan City, Ind 


MRS. WILLIAM R. BRIGHT, 


St. Louis, Mo. 

C. E. HENNING, 
Taft, Cal. 
MARY L. RAY, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
PAUL KAMEY, 
New York, N. Y. 
OAK ASHDON, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


GEORGE W. HULST, 


Stockton, Cal. 


RON BOSTWICK, 


Carmel, Cal. 


FRANK L. ALLOWAY, 
Miami Shores, Fla. 
KEN BERGLUND, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WENDELL D. PALMER, 


Muiwaukee, Wis. 


SADIE W. HURWITZ, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALICE T. ELLIOTT, 


Bloomington, IIl. 


FAYE BARNES WOODS, 


Seattle, Wash. 


JOSEPH J. ZACHARY, 


Elizabeth, N. J 


JERRY HOWELL, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MARY E. ADAMS, 


Coachella, Cal. 
H. E. FOREMAN, 
Inyokern, Cal. 


HOWARD T. HENDERSON, 


Verona, N. J 


JEAN DICKINSON, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


HAROLD LEE FLEMING 


Commodore, Pa. 


ZEPHYR SHELTON, 


El Monte, Cal. 


SIMEON BOOKER, JR., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


EDWIN BERNARD McELHANY, 
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c/o Robert Oberfirst, Woodbine, N. J. 


SISTER M. CELESTE, O. P., 


Racine, Wis. 


CLARENCE M. SHEPHERD, 


Washington, D. C. 


JANE COLLINS DURANT, 


Elmhurst, Il. 
JEANNE ABELE, 
Detroit, Mich. 


MERVIN G. SHOEMAKER, 


Portland, Ore. 


H. WADSWORTH DOUGLAS, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IRVIN PHILIP SCHLOSS, 


Baltimore, Md. 


LUCILLE H. STEEL, _ 


Seattle, Wash. 


MRS. ROBERT S. GRIFFIN, 


Reno, Nevada. 
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MARTHA B. GANN, 

Burbank, Cal. 

MRS. G. R. BELL, 

Charlotte, N. C. 

ALICE M. FISHER, 

Denver, Colo. 

MRS. H. H. YORK, 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

ROBERT T. LEWIS, 
Manhattan Beach, Cal. 
WARNER TWYFORD, 
Newport News, Va. 

MRS. C. R. FISHER, 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 

LOUISE GALBRAITH HILL, 
Casa Grande, Ariz. 

LOIS M. BECKETT, 

Long Island, N. Y. 

C. ISABEL STEWART, 
Marietta, Ohio 

MRS. NELLA MAE ESTEY, 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 

KATHLEEN BEAL, 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

JESS HERBERT, 

Beverly Hills, Cal. 

MRS. WANDA FIELDS MERCER, 
Washington, D. C. 

HARRIET GRAY BLACKWELL, 
Miami, Fla. 

GLADYS A. THOMAS, 

New Orleans, La. 

MARTHA S. LEONARD, 

New York, N. Y. 

GEORGE O. POMMER, JR., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

CLARA E. BELSCHNER, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

AGNES HARVEY, 

Lakeview, Ore. 

DAVID ARNAUD, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

AIDA C. PARKER, 

Stamford, Conn. 

WRIGHT D. JACKSON, 

c/o Scott Meredith, New York, N. Y 
BESS L. CHEEVER, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

MRS. M. D. MacROBERTS, 
Ashville, Ala. 

LAWRENCE S. JEPPSON, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MARION ELENBERY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

THELMA HONEY, 

Conchas Dam, N. M. 

EVELYN BOEHMER, 

Everett, Wash. 

CRISTINA VALENTINE MARTINEZ 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 

ALICE G. McAULAY, Troy, Mont. 
MARGUERITE BARZE, Fila. 
VIRGINIA T. LATHROP, N. C. 
ELLEN RYYNANEN, Houghton, Mich. 
H. M. SUBKOFF, Buffalo, N. Y. 
S. W. McDOWELL, Wooster, Ohio. 
WILLARD I. JONES, Pa. 

VADA F. CARLSON, Concord, Cal. 


. JOHN C. VAN HOUTEN, N..Y 


AGNES SMITH, Glendale, Calif. 
MAJ. FRANKLIN DAVIS, JR., N. Y. 
VIRGINIA C. RICHARDSON, N. Y. 
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By 


LEO SHULL 


tistics a few weeks ago and found: 


S OMEBODY began to add up some sta- 


In 1930 during the Hoover hyp- 


nosis there were 


12 million Americans who 


went to see 225 productions of which 64 


were new plays. 


Seventeen years later, in 1946, the at- 
tendance had dropped to 10 million and 
the new plays had dropped to 24, while 
the total amount of plays produced had 


fallen from 225 

These figures 
lected by Leon 
self. 
a few years ago. 


to 87. 
are from Billboard, col- 
Morse, a playwright him- 


We worked together at Genius, Inc., 


And there were 16 million theatregoers 


in the late 20’s, 


about one-half 


which means that today 
of the people can afford 


shows in this boom period we just had, 
compared with those in the 20’s when shows 
were available for 75 cents and the top was 
about $2.50 average. 

Leon Morse, old boy, what are we going 
to do about it? You and I believe the gov- 


ernment should 


take some theatres under 


its wing and run it as a department of its 
education system, but not many other col- 
umnists and writers are pitching in to help 


publicize the matter. 


the only writer’s 


Writer’s DicEstT is 
magazine which has given 


publicity to the idea. 
We also see that in Hollywood there are 
1400 writers and only 25% get occasional 


work. 


We are voices crying in the wilderness, 


Leon. 
keep our bright 


Something has got to be done to 


talents writing—and play- 


wrights are the noblemen of literature, we 


read somewhere. 
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HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF 


WRITING 
RADIO? 


You can associate yourself with one of the 
most highly paid, quickest growing, and most 
fascinating field of writing. A field where trained 
writers are needed; and new ideas and new 
talents are looked for. 


RADIO NEEDS WRITERS! 


The Federal Communications Commission is 
granting licenses for new stations all over the 
nation every week. They authorized more new 
stations in the Ist post war year than in the pre- 
ceding I! years!! 

All radio stations must have writers to furnish 
fresh material—everything from Spots to Season- 
able programs. This means well over 100 thousand 
new scripts every day. More words in a single day 
than are used by the great moving picture in- 
dustry in an entire year! 

Radio is the largest and one of the most highly 
paid fields of endeavor that has ever been offered 
to the writer. It is one of the easiest for the 
trained writer to enter. 


IT IS A SPECIALIZED FIELD! 


As great as is the demand for writers in the 
broadcasting industry, radio will not accept ma- 
terial unless it is exclusively written for the air. 
It has its own form and technique of writing. If 
the script submitted is not ready to produce, the 
stations will not buy it. They will not rewrite your 
material. 


R. W.1. STUDENTS SELL! 
The success of our students speaks for the merit 
of our course; our tested and proven methods 
of teaching radio writing. 


WRITE TODAY— 


for free particulars on how you can learn the 
technique of writing for the air by this easy home- 
study course as taught by R.W.I. The only or- 
ganization devoted exclusively to teaching radio 
writing. Be sure and write today to: 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 


STUDIO F, BOX 110 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


Your success is our business!! 
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YOU DO THE WRITING— 
WE'LL DO THE SELLING 


We offer agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers, covering 
fiction, non-fiction, and foreign lan- 
guage markets... . 


v 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 
effective placement... 


v 


Full information on request. 


C. V. PARKINSON 
Literary Agent 
Brightwaters, L. I., 
New York 






































CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison in- 
mates; are clamoring for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS" because this guide gives three features: 
1. How to "dig up" and write magazine fillers; 
2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
paying up to !0c per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE," a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. It solves problems of what to write 
about, the preparation ‘and how and where to 
sell columns. Only 50c. 

"$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to 
make photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

"HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING SERVICE" explains in detail a home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal part- 
time work for writers. 25c. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," a "must" for 
all authors. Writing is a business, so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
keeping system and also a manuscript record, 


$1.00 
All for $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 


808 Elizabeth St. Dept. D Anderson, S. C. 
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Less than a dozen new writers were in- 
troduced to the stage this past season. 

Altho more than 60 new writers are hav- 
ing their plays tried out in the summer 
theatres now. 

ma * = 

Well, as of this month, there are 300 
producers open for business and every one 
of them is open for a new play. The sea- 
son is not yet begun, producers are reading 
themselves blind. 

We have just finished compiling and 
printing a list of current producers, their 
addresses and phone numbers. 

The best thing we can do for our readers 
is catalogue these producers here now. 

The code letters A, B, C denote: 

A. Friendly producer, easy to get to, will 
treat you fairly well. 

B. Not so easy, likes to get scripts from 
agents or recommended by someone 
he knows. 

C. Tough. Wants scripts only from 

agents. Usually won’t bother with an 
unknown. 


PRODUCERS AND MANAGERS 


B—ABBOTT, GEORGE 

630 Fifth Ave., Rm. 3056... .CI 5-5820 
A—ABBOTT, JUDITH 

630 Fifth Ave., Rm. 3056... .CI 5-5820 
A—ADLER, ALAN 

509 Fifth Ave., Rm. 906.....VA 6-0111 
A—ADRIAN, HENRY 


1776 Broadway, Rm. 401..... CI 5-4492 
B—ALDRICH, RICHARD 

63 W. 44th St.............MU 7-7601 
A—ALLEN, CHARLES H. 

1270 Sixth Ave. .....CI 7-4124 
A—ALLEN, PATRICIA 

2 W. 46th St.. ......BR 9-8270 
A—ALLEN, RUDOLPH 

545 Fifth Ave. . ...MU 2-4975 
A—ALTOBELL, LEONARD 

68 W. 101st RI 9-2473 


also c/o H. C. Blaney 
1775 Broadway, Rm. 812.....CI 7-2080 
A—AMERICAN NEGRO THEATRE 


15 W. 126th St. ... SAC 2-7783 
C—AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE 
Bus. Off. 49 W. 45th St. BR 9-4825 
A—AMERICAN THEATRE PRODUCTIONS 
152 W. 42nd St. ; BR 9-5851 
A—A. N. T. A. 
American National Theatre & Academy 
139 W. 44th St... ....PE 6-6157 


C—BAMBERGER, THERON 
Empire Theatre Bldg., 
1430 Broadway ee « ee Soto 
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B—BARON, MILTON 


B—BERLIN, IRVING 


333 W. 57th St....... ....CI 6-0148 
, C—BARTSCH, HANS 

bao Oe. Ste See 2. ies: CO 5-7077 
B—BATCHELOR ENTERPRISES 

30 Rockefeller Plaza......... CI 6-4224 
B—BAUER, ERNEST. 

Sz. W. 208 BM... bios CH 4-0627 

ee ee Ne on, oe tee, WI 7-1362 
A—BECKER, MAXIMILIAN 

SS Pith Ave! :.~ 2.0.8 else MU 2-4328 
A—BECKHARD, ARTHUR 

12 W. 44th St. ...MU 2-7776 
A—BENNETT, HIGH 

STS Patth Ave:...:7..2 2.26 8 MU 5-6474 
A—BERGER, MILTON 

1440 Broadway, Rm. 1551...LO 5-5068 


c/o A. L. Berman, 551 Fifth Ave. 


A—BERNARTH, STEPHANIE 

152 W. 42nd St., Rm. 1329.. 
A—BLACKFRIARS 

Sy Ae rh 
B—BLAINE, MARTIN 

(Home) 39 W. 90th St..... 
A—BLANEY, H. CLAY 

1775 Broadway, Rm. 812.... 
C—BLOOMGARDEN, KERMIT 

1545 Broadway, Rm. 612 
B—BLUE, IRA 


.BR 9-5851 
.CI 7-0236 
.RI 9-8407 
.CI 7-2080 


CI 6-0520 


280 Madison Ave., Rm. 604.MU '3-7640 


A—BLUM, GUSTAVE 


1425 Broadway. .LO 5-4530, PE 6-2634 
A—BONFILS & SOMNES 

1430 Broadway, 4th Fl.......BR 9-8467 
A—BOYAR, BEN 

149 W. 45th St. .WI 7-4264 
A—BRACE, NORMAN 

154 W. ‘57th, Rm. 131. .CI 5-6467 
B—BRANDT, GEORGE 

229 W. 42nd St., Rm. 604...LO 5-3700 
A—BRENTWOOD, BARBARA 

565 Fifth Ave......:... PL 3-8085 
B—BROMLEY, HARALD 

214 W. 42nd St....... PE 6-8221 
A—BROWN, EDW. SARGENT 

1560 Broadway ............ BR 9-8393 
B—BROWN, MAX 

234 W. 44th St., Rm. 502....LA 4-0385 
B—BRYDEN, EUGENE S. 

545 Fifth Ave............ .MU 2-4328 
B—BURR, COURTNEY 

1430 Broadway .......... .WI 7-5823 
B—CAESAR, IRVING 

1619 Broadway ... CO 5-7868 
A—CAHN, WM. 

c/o David Dietz 

1270 Sixth Ave., Rm. 509 ..CO 5-2125 
A—CAPALBO & LIEBERMAN 

EAD ry WO Whe ik oo ge oe LA 4-6851 
A—CARLTON, REX 

214 Central Park So..... .CI 7-1915 


A—CARRADINE, JOHN 
133 BE. 92nd St. 
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RADIO SCRIPT 
MARKETING SOLVED! 


Do you court rejection by submitting un- 
suitable scripts to producers? 

Do you attempt slanting scripts for cer- 
tain programs in the free-lance market? 
When such scripts are returned do you 
rewrite and send them out again to 
another possibility? 

Are you a postage waster? 

If the above applies to you, let an agency 
that has been in business since 1918, do 
your trouble-shooting. Let us tell you 
today about our professional sales coop- 
eration. It is your solution for efficient 
marketing. 


Scott Carleton, Editor 


BENTEL AGENCY 


6606 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 









































FACT CRIME FIELD 


OFFERS 


OPEN MARKETS 
FAT CHECKS—REAL MONEY 


START CASHING IN 
NOW 


Long time successful writer and SELLER 
in fact crime field now offers you the 
know-how to crash these markets, build 
a name and a reputation and at: the 
same time provide an income while you 
are learning. 


WRITE NOW 
Only a limited number of trainees can 
be accepted. Be the FIRST in your lo- 


cality. 
JACK HEIL 


146 E. 219th ST. CLEVELAND, O. 
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C—CHAMBRUN, JACQUES B—DALRYMPLE, JEAN 

































745 Fifth Ave....... .. WI 2-9464 122 E. 42nd St.; Rm. 522...MU 5-3112 
B—CHANEY, STEWART C—DAVIS, MEYER 
1475 Broadway ........ WI 7-3641 110 W. Sieh: Bt... 6 nes 50 CI 7-6161 
A—CHANIN, JOHN B—DE COURVILLE, ALBERT 
151 W. 46th St.... BR 9-9546 R20 Wr. C0 BE... cee ses CI 6-9500 
A—CHARTOCK, S. M. B—DELBONDIO, JOHN H. 
11 W. 42nd St.... WI 7-7521 Adelphi Theatre, 
B—CHOATE, EDWARD 152 W. 54th St.... CO 5-7640 
55 W. 42nd St., Rm. 901 LA 4-3938 B—DE LYAGRE, ALFRED 
B—CIRKER & ROBBINS 55 W. 42nd St., Rm. 926.....PE 6-6678 
1560 Broadway ... BR 9-6519 B—DORSO, RICHARD 
B—CLAUSS, WERNER H. 36.2. Sth St:............ 07. BE 31000 
Langwell Hotel, A—DOWLING, EDDIE 
123 W. 44th St. BR 9-1847 c/o Satenstein ¢ 
B—COOPER, IRVING 229 W. 42nd St. .WI 7-0771 
145 W. 55th St. CO _ 5-7985 B—DOWLING, EDDIE DURYEA 
C—CORNELL, KATHERINE 200 W. 54th St. pay CI 7-1130 
1270 Sixth Ave. CI 7-5152 A—d’ OXYLION, STEPHEN KELEN 
A—COWLES, CHANDLER 424 E. 52nd St.............PL 3-3000 
925 Park Ave. RE 7-8494 B—DuFOUR, LOU 
C—CRAWFORD, CHERYL 1600 Broadway .......CI 6-6693 
49 W. 45th St. BR 9-4825 A—DUNN, WM. 
B—CROUSE, RUSSELL 424 Madison Ave............ PL 8-3380 
Hudson Theatre, —DuPONT, JULES 
141 W. 44th St. LO 5-0625 119 W. 57th St.............CO 5.6045 
C—CULLMAN, HOWARD B—EDISON, ARTHUR 
161 Front St.... WH 3-1085 136 W. 48th St. sve 1 ROE SARIS 
B—CZINNER, DR. PAUL B—ELKINS, MARIE LOUISE 
1545 Broadway, Rm. 301 CI 5-7620 SO W. 420d St... ....... LO 3-4668 
















WHEN YOU NEED HELP with your manu- 
script, you can get it only from a writer. For six- 
teen years I have sold my literary output, includ- 
ing hundreds of magazine stories, two novels and 
two textbooks for writers. Now, I am offering this 
skill and experience to you. 

I have no printed lessons, conduct no school 
or literary agency. I PROVIDE EDITING, 
CRITICISM OR COMPLETE REVISION OF 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT, AS THE INDIVID- 
UAL NEED SUGGESTS. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which ore described in a 2,000-word folder. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 
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A—ELLIOTT, JAMES 

55 W. 42nd St., Rm. 904 4-0735 
B—ELY, JOHN T. 

234 W. 44th St....... ...BR 9-2500 
A—ENDREY, EUGENE 

225 W. 86th St. (home).....TR 4-1038 

—EVANS, MAURICE 

250 W. 52nd St.... .....PL 9-5330 
B—EWING, MARJORIE 

36 W. 44th St.... MU 2-3655 

—F. & M. STAGE SHOWS, INC. 

50 Rockefeller Plaza...... CI 7-5630 
B—FEIGAY, PAUL 

151 W. 54th St... 5c 5S ov ee 
A—FERRER, JOSE—c/o Arthur S. Friend 

1270 Sixth Ave., Rm. 2111...CI 7-2641 
A—FIELD, RUDOLPH 

130 W. 56th St. Foie EN 2-7219 
A—FOSTER, PETER 

118 E. 36th St. ......MU 4-4888 
C—FREEDLEY, VINTON 

30 Rockefeller Pl., Rm. 5108. .CI 7-7150 
A—FREEZER, HERBERT J. 

200 Fifth Ave.... ST 9-5054 
B—FRIED, WALTER 

119 E. 57th St.... PL 
B—FRIEDLANDER, EMIL 

142 W. 44th St. WI 
B—FRIEDLANDER, SYLVIA 

c/o 142 W. 44th St. WI 
A—FRIEDLANDER, WILLIAM 

1564 Broadway, Rm. 901 
A—FRIEDMAN, ZALAMAN J. 

Hotel Woodward ... YI 5-4127 
B—GAITHER, GANT 

152 W. 42nd St. iI 7-6622 
B—GARDINER, JAMES W. 

246 W. 44th, Rm. 811 5-6794 
B—GENSLER, LEWIS E. 

580 Fifth Ave.... é 9-1216 
B—GERING, MARION 

234 W. 44th St., Rm. 505 tH_ 3-6052 
B—GILBERT, BILLY 

c/o 246 W. 44th St., 

Rm. 805 ferrae 22 5-6376 
B—GILKEY, STANLEY 

1270 Sixth Ave. 7-5152 
B—GOLDEN, S. EMERSON 

551 Fifth Ave. fe 7A 6-1489 
C—GOLDEN, JOHN 

246 W. 44th St. 9-6994 
B—GOODKIND, LARNEY 

10 E. 40th St....... 3-3877 
B—GORDON, EDITH 

49 W. 45th St., Rm.’801 BR 9-8630 
C—GORDON, MAX 

149 W. 45th St. WI 7-4264 
B—GREEN, MORRIS 

1600 Broadway, Rm. 901.....CI 6-6693 
B—GRIBBLE, HARRY WAGSTAFF 

349 E. 49th St. (home) ...EL 5-0447 
B—GROSS, EDWARD 

1270 Sixth Ave. ...CI 6-5820 





STORIES WANTED! 


If your story is salable, we sell it at 
the usual 10% commission. 

If your story isn’t salable, we tell you 
why in minute detail, passing along 
sound, constructive criticism which’ll 
help you in future writing. Working 
from a knowledge gained in 25 years of 
writing and selling our own stories and 
novels, we are able to give practical help 
of priceless value. No delays. Prompt re- 
ports always faithfully given. All types of 
fiction solicited. 

Until we’ve sold two of your stories, 
reading fees are charged as follows: 
Short stories to 6,500 words, $3.00. 
Novelettes to 12,000 words, $5.00. 
Novels, any length, $10.00. 

New rates effective at once. No fees 
charged selling authors looking for a 
reputable “slick” or “pulp” agent. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


POULTNEY VERMONT 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Brown Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for years. 

25 9x12 and 25 9%%4x12% 

50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 . 

32 6x9 and 32 642:x9%%.........---++- 1.00 
Add postage for 3 ibs. on each of first two groups and for 
2 ibs. on third group. Writers’ books bought, sold, rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH Box 202-WD Hernando, Miss. 


Writers’ Supplies Sinee '35 











FICTION COURSE—$9 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG MONEY 
short-short field from an expert. My authoritative 
book, “Let’s Write Short-Shorts’’ (a $2 value), is 
the text upon which my streamlined 6-lesson course 
is based. Personal attention for every student! 
Short-shorts, written as assignments, given thor- 
ough, detailed analyses. I will give you absolutely 
FREE a copy of “Let’s Write S ort-Shorts”” and a 
list of the latest short-short markets when you en- 
roll. I sold every short-short I wrote in 1946! Let 
me help you. 


FOY EVANS, Box 689-D, Athens, Ga. 
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WRITERS! 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 

10% is our commission. If your manu- 
script has slight.sales possibility, leave it to 
us to fit it in the largest writer's market in 
the world. Send us several of your MSS. 
Be convinced. We are located where the 
sale can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c more for each additional 
1000. Our minimum fee for one MS. is §3. 
If we can't sell, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. Enclose return postage with MS. 

WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Writer pre-pays the express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political 
problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 



















WHY NOT PUBLICITY? | 


Publicity and Public Relations work may be the answer 
for you. . 
My 25 years experience has been telescoped for your | 
benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed lessons, | 
Send today for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS | 
PROFITABLE.” No obligation. | 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 















Frank C. Sullivan Dept. D| 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 
PROMPT ACCURATE 


RELIABLE TYPING SERVICE 


Your manuscript typed on good quality bond. 
Minor corrections if desired. Free carbon, 45c¢ per 
thousand words. 

VIRGINIA VAN RONK 


P.O. Box 46 Shell Beach, Calif. 



















An interesting folder describing 


WIN casi ano CARS 
FREE! the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 
IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 


students are America's biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current con- 
tests, judging slant, entries that won, complete 
HOW TO WIN WRITEUPS, analyses Sponsor's 
products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover handling 
costs. 


LEARN TO WIN! WRITE NOW! FIND OUT HOW! 
ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 
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B—HAAS, ROLAND 
300 W. 43rd St.... 
C—HALE, GEORGIE 
18 E. 73rd St. 
B—HAMBLETON, EDWARD T. 
1430 Broadway ..BR 9-3234, WI 
C—HAMMERSTEIN, OSCAR, II 
Richard Rodgers 


..cO 


1270 Sixth Ave.... co 
B—HARING, FORREST 

Adelphi Theatre, 

152 W. 54th St... co 
A—HARRIS, HERBERT 

730 Fifth Ave., Rm. 501 cI 
C—HARRIS, JED 

39 Park Ave. MU 
B—HART, BERNIE 

1501 Broadway CH 
B—HASSAN, RITA 

18 Beekman Place hs 
C—HAYWARD, LELAND 

444 Madison Ave....... EL 
A—HENDERSON, ROBERT 

Mt. Kisco, N. Y.. Mt. Kisco 


R—HOLDEN, PHYLIS 

Salisbury Hotel, 

123 W. 57th St. .CI 
B--HOLLAND, LEE K. 


119 E. 57th St. PL 

Also, King Edw. Hotel 
C—HOPKINS, ARTHUR 

Plymouth Theatre, 

236 W. 45th St... tu «Mee 
B—HOUGHTON, NORRIS 

63 W. 44th St...... MU 
B—HUGO-VIDAL, VICTOR 

9 Rockefeller Plaza...... CI 
C—HUNTINGTON, JOHN 

c/o J. J. Leventhal 

229 W. 42nd St.... BR 
B—-HYMAN, JOSEPH M. 

1501 Broadway oo CH 


B—IRION, YOLANDA MER 
New Opera Co., 
113 W. 57th St. a 
B—JACOBS, IRVING 


522 Fifth Ave.... ..MU 
A—JELIN, MAX J. 

115 W. 44th St.. . LO 
A—JOHNSON, ALBERT 

33 £. 30th St... .... MU 
B—JOSEPHSON, BARNEY 

128 E. 58th St.... PL 
A—KALLESSER, MICHAEL 

151 W. 46th St... .BR 


C—KARSON, NAT 

40 W. 55th St. CI 
B—KATZELL, WM. R. 

a. Oe INS so coos a pes 
B—KELEN, STEPHEN—D’OXYLIAN 


ow a” O. PL 
B—KENNEDY, HAROLD 

Webster Hotel, 

i erent MU 











5-3217 


7-5823 


5-5263 


5-7640 
5-6923 
5-6010 
4-3352 
3-8683 
5-4100 


4-3952 


6-1300 


3-5863 


6-8858 
7-7601 


6-4557 


9-1023 


4-3352 


7-4108 
2-6402 
5-3418 
6-8778 
5-9223 
9-9546 
5-9138 
9-5675 


3-3000 


2-4390 

















323 


263 


540 
923 
10 
352 
683 
100 


952 


300 


863 


858 
601 


557 


023 


3352 


1108 
5402 
3418 
3778 
9223 
9546 
9138 
5675 
3000 


4390 





A—KING, ARCHER 
745 Fifth Ave... 


1681 Broadway 
C—KLEIN, ARTHUR 
246 W. 44th St., 


B—KOLLMAR, RICH 
229 W. 42nd St., 


234 W. 44th St.. 
A—KUTCHER, B. F. 


B—LANG, HOWARD 
246 W. 44th St., 


c/o Theatre Guild 
23 W. 53rd St. 





319 W. 48th St., 


B—LEVENTHAL, J. J. 
229 W. 42nd St., 


C—LEVIN, HERMAN 


5 E. 57th St., Rm. 1700.....PL 5-7336 


A—LEVY, EDGAR 
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» cee ee PL 80277 |EL ORENCE STARIN 


.CI 5-7561 Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Rm. 805... .LO 5-6376 N MY fifteen years in the literary agency 


A—KNEELAND, BENSON, KING business I have sold millions of words to 
48 W. 48th St.... 


tte CH 4-7946 such magazines as: Woman’s Home Compan- 
ARD ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Rm. 201....WI 7-0771 Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 


B—KONDOLF, GEORGE Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 

c/o B. B. D. & O. TODAY'S Woman, and to all the leading 
383 Madison Ave............ EL 5-5800 | books in the pulp field. 

B—KRAKEUR, RICHARD “First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 

30 Rockefeller Plaza........ CI 35-6847 “Thanks to you, m ap tnagtoreys Pomse ny Ne = 

Rm. 5108 CI 5-4623, CI 5-4624 your advice al cuvsnenatins aeltitiogs resulted in my 


B—KRAMER, HERBERT first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 


hints and know-how are of immeasureable value.’’ 
CH 3-6052 If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 


1545 Broadway, Rm. 503 CI 6-7258 direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 


words. If you are a professional I will work 
8th Fl......LO 5-6794 with you on a 10% basis. 


C—LANGNER, LAWRENCE REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








B—LESTER, LORRAINE PROD. sia anal WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


Rm, 214....CI 6-9100 “BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. sa only a ee ones 
IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs o o Bs 
Rm. 502...BR 9-1962 markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in coin. 


B of Mail today. 
a Soe DON ULSH 
144 E. 40th St., Dept. W New York 16, N. Y. 








Rm. 906... .VA 6-2680 BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


67 W. 44th St., 
B—LIEBSON, LAURENCE S. setey writing for the. Ievouile suapeoines. Beem hee 
ie oon ba Maes as .......CI 6-6671 ing, 1 have learned that ‘the juvenile eld is the beginners 
— T f es y new up-to-date six es m cou 
141 W. 44th St..... 10303 | Site Oe * 
A—LONG, JESSE HELEN McMILLIAN 
Hotel Navarre ............. CI 7-7900 537 Clara Ave. St. Louls 12, Mo. 














ELEANOR R. BURT 


Educational Script 
and Musical Continuity 
Writer 
Westinghouse 
WBZ—Boston 















“If anyone in your classes 
is interested in educational 
Script writing you can tell 
them for me that it’s a 
iaeinating ae 2 rewarding 
field. I feel that you 
~ me a very good basis 

Mg courses for the 
work I am doing now.”’ 





WRITERS 


A thousand new radio stations 
need thousands of new scripts. 


Professional Style Is a Must in Radio 


Learn by mail to write professional scripts at 


AMERICA'S PIONEER BROADCASTING SCHOOL 


With our correspondence course in broadcasting and script writing you receive 
actual recordings by men and women successful in radio, and blank records to 
record your own voice and test ur own scripts. 

Results are proof of value. Fosmes NAOB students write scripts for stations 
throughout the country, both as staff writers and free-lancers. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY of BROADCASTING, Inc., Dept. 54 
3338 16th Street, N.W., Washington 10, D. C. 


Please send information about the NAOB correspondence course. 
Names ...... eae ” meee ee KS seen adap heeddistecess ethes 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 





Writer’ 


s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’sS DIGEST 





A NEW CONCEPT 


in literary collaboration. My 
FREE pamphlet and bibliog- 
raphy proves how my method 
can benefit you. 


ROBERT M. WENDLINGER 


Literary Counselor 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








WARNING! 


Don’t try to sell to Radio unless you have 
adequate Radio training! Get expert instruc- 


tion, and SELL! Special Radio Writing 
Course, $10. 

ROGER WILLIAMS 
342 Milledge Terrace Athens, Ga. 








TYPIST—EXPERIENCED 
COMPETENT—CONSCIENTIOUS—’ROMPT 
EX-SECRETARY STENOGRAPHER 

Manuscripts— 
Rates: 35c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 
40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
Please Enclose Return Postage 
FRANCES CAMMAROTA 


711 Logan St., CL. 7-3925 Brooklyn 8, N, Y. 








YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at 4 remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what 
ever. Just. send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


pt. 








De Z-30 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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A—LORD, WM. 
295 Madison Ave., 
Rm. 1230... 
B—LOTITO, LOUIS 
302 W. 45th St. 
A—LOWE, DAVID 
45 Rockefeller Pl., Rm. 403 
A—LUCKENBACH, EDGAR F. 
45 Rockefeller Pl., Rm. 403 
A—MacGREGOR, EDGAR 
Hotel Edison, 
228 W. 47th St. 
B—MACY, GERTRUDE 
c/o Guthrie McClintic 
1270 Sixth Ave. 
B—MARVIN, MARK 
1775 Broadway, Rm. 431. 
A—MASON, MARY 
c/o Abbott 
630 Fifth Ave. 
A—McCAHON, ROBERT W. 
55 W. 42nd St. 
A—McCLEERY, ALBERT 
67 W. 44th St. 
C—McCLINTIC, GUTHRIE 
1270 Sixth Ave. 
B—McGRATH, BYRON 
157 W. 54th St. ; 
MERO-IRION, YOLANDA 
New Opera Co. 
113 W. 57th St... 
C—MEYER, LESTER 
1430 Broadway, 3rd FI. 
C—MILLER, GILBERT 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
B—MOSS, PAUL F. 
55 W. 42nd St., Rm. 1125 
A—MYERBERG, MICHAEL 
234 W. 44th St., Rm. 400 
B—MYERS, RICHARD 
1430 Broadway, 4th FI. 
A—EDDIE NUGENT 
- c/o Gloria Swanson 
501 Madison Ave., Rm. 2306 
B—NUGENT, ELLIOTT 
141 W. 44th St. 
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B—OLNEY, DOROTHY and JULIAN 


11 W. 42nd St. 

B—OLSEN & JOHNSON 
c/o Shuberts 

234 W. 44th St. : 
A—PARELLA, ANTHONY 

145 W. 45th St. 
B—PAYNE-JENNINGS, VICTOR 

11 W. 42nd St., Rm. 2942 
C—PEMBERTON, BROCK 

244 W. 44th St. 


ae eI 


CI 


LA 


..LO 


A—PINCUS, NORMAN and IRVING 


1697 Broadway 
C—RATH, FRED 

234 W. 44th St., Rm. 906 
B—REA, OLIVER 

33 E. 63rd St. 
B—REUD, ROBERT 


CI 7-2440, 


CI 


CH 
. RE 


55 W. 42nd St., Rm. 1220...CH 













2-8336 
6-2253 
5-5230 


5-5230 


6-5000 


7-5152 


6-3531 


5-5820 


9-3234 


7-5152 


9-1381 


7-4108 
6-9535 
6-1940 
3-4668 
6-0938 


7-5823 


6-7131 


6-9500 
6-1411 
4-0089 
5-0550 
6-0138 


2-5221 
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A—RICHARDS, VAL 

48 W. 48th St........ we ee BR 
A—RITCHIE, ROBERT 

535 Fifth Ave., Rm. 1202....MU 
B—RODGERS, RICHARD 

1270 Sixth Ave., Rm. 511....CO 
B—ROSE, BILLY 

Zeigfeld Theatre, 


1S€? Seth Ave............. I 

Diamond Horseshoe, 

ee CI 
B—RUBBER, VIOLLA 

1619 Broadway ............PL 


A—RUBIN, MILTON 

RKO Bldg., Rm. 2212, 

ee Se eee CI 
B—SABINSON, LEE 

— ee BR 
B—SAMROCK, VICTOR 

c/o Playwrights Co. 

G30 Pitth Avé.:..... eyes: CI 
B—SANDS, LEE 

234 W. 44th St., Rm. 706A. .CH 
A—SATENSTEIN, FRANK 


oe A | ee wi 
B—SCHIRMER, GUS 
SA, SOU so ig dee asin MU 


A—SCHMIDLAPP, W. HORACE 


45 Rockefeller Plaza......... CI 
B—SCHONCEIT, LOUIS 
266 W. 44th Bt......-:....80 
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9-1227 
2-3937 
5-5263 


5-5200 
6-6500 
9-7984 


6-3358 


9-5675 


5-7930 
2-5221 
7-0771 


2-8100 


5-7275 


5-6794 
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B—SCHOOLER, DAVID 

54 Cross St., Bronxville, N. Y. 
B—SELZNICK, IRENE M. 

H. Miller Theatre, 

124 W. 43rd St..... 
B—SERLIN, OSCAR 

RKO Bldg., 1270 Sixth Ave.. 
A—SHELTON, HALL 

165 W. 46th St., Rm. 808. . 
B—SHUBERT, J. J. 

234 W. 44th St....... 
B—SHUBERT, LEE * 

225 W. 44th St.... 
B—SHUMLIN, HERMAN 

250 W. 52nd St... 
A—SILLMAN, LEONARD 

930 Fifth Ave. e 
A—SINGER, LOUIS J. 

il W. S2a0 &......... 
A—SINGER, MORT, JR. 

30 E. 60th St. 
A—SIRCOM, ARTHUR 

35-25 77th Jk. Hts. 
B—SMITH, OLIVER 

151 W. 54th St.. 
B—SOMNES, GEORGE 

1430 Broadway 
B—STERN, NANCY 

c/o Theatre, Inc. 
63 W. 44th St. 
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9-7588 
5-6371 
9-2248 
6-9500 
6-9500 
6-4316 
8-1444 
4-3730 
5-3800 
4-6316 


5-4542 


9-8467 


7-7601 


(To be concluded in September) 


-FREE- 


INFORMATION 


Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE ~@ PAY 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 
information—FREE. 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers colonies in a score of foreign 
countries, 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address. 

Copy with money order or check for the September 
issue must reach us by August 5. 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaborations and cor- 
respondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not accepted : 
Professional ‘national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only). 











IDEAL MOUNTAIN 
AND ARTISTS. 
Center, New York. 


A FRUSTRATED VENTRILOQUIST? Must sell my 
dummy, “Jerry,” for $50 complete. Send 15c for 
photo, but first money takes him. ‘‘Shedden,” 
11101 Riverside Drive, North Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, 

DISCOURAGED EX-G.I. “would-be” handicapped 
writer desperately needs to be bring wife and baby 
to drier climate but can’t raise enough funds. Any 
and all suggestions gratefully appreciated. Ernest, 
Box 254, Yuma, Ariz. 


GOD’S PEACE FOR THIS NEW ERA, by Genoa 
Cole. Bible.resume. Hobson Book Press, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York 55, N. Y. 


WRITERS: Do you think illustrations help sell 
mss.? Why not try? Send ideas for FREE pencil 
sketch and estimate. Mr. Longfellow, Box 11-D, 
Lambert Lake, Maine. 


HIDE-AWAY FOR WRITERS 
Reasonable. Montcasa, Bovina 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth an- 
nual edition, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin, 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME. Hundreds do. Read 
American English Magazine (quarterly $1.00 a 
year). Sample copy 25c. American English maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written ‘to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a_ specialty. Don Frankel, WD, 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


EARNEST, YOUNG LIEUTENANT seeks letters 
from fellow literary souls to preserve sanity during 
forced stay amon Aleutian tundra. Address: 
Thomas Payne, 2nd Lt., Q.M.C., 802 QM Salvage 
Co., APO 980, c/o P.M. Seattle, Washington. 


YOUR NAME & ADDRESS on 300 two-color gummed 
labels, bound in an attractive imitation leather 
case, only $1.00 postpaid. Use them on envelopes, 
packages, books, personal articles, etc. Please 
write clearly! Musketeers, 54-44 80th Street, 
Elmhurst, New York. 


FREE—“Write About Yourself.” Send stamped en- 
velope. Foy ‘Evans, Box 689-D, Athens, Ga. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, PROFESSIONAL TEACHER, 
ASPIRING WRITER—Desires position with suc- 
cessful writer as companion, typist, assistant, 
student. Cultured, present salary $2400, 29, 6 ft., 
blond, single. Expert: chess, bridge, swimming. 
Average: tennis, golf (in the rough!), fish, hunt. 
Further details, photo, life history on request. 
Please furnish evidence your success, sincerity. 
Box X-12. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Crisp, definite voca- 
tional studies by a Conscientious Graphologist. 
$2.00. Miss Anna Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WRITE with a wire recorder. Box 282, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 


LEARN HOW TO—‘‘Mimeograph” 


$1.00; “Write 
$1.00. 


E, Leonard- 


Songs” $2.50; “Become A _ Publisher” 
Knight Publishing Company, Dept. 
town, Md. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, creative 
writers, collaboraters, poets, aesthetes. An intel- 
lectual fraternity. Imboden, Arkansas. 


SPECIAL RESEARCH, legends, tradition, genealogy, 
lost ancestors, unusual historic and geographic 
information, old customs and recreation, handi- 
craft. Researcher. P. O. Box 1754, Salt Lake 
City 12, Utah. 


CAMERA-JOURNALISM BOOKLET, 25c. Typewriter 
Profits, 50c. Book lists FREE. Ralph Underhill, 
Beebe, Arkansas. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay after 
I bill you at publisher’s lowest price. Catalog 
WD 3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 


YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum, Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 

A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspond- 
ence. Your mail received and forwarded promptly. 
Low monthly rates. Confidential. Reliable. Free 
details. Arlington, 131-A West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


To K. D.: I am interested in your proposition. Please 
contact me at once. Suggest you write for complete 
details first. Roy Plumb, Prospect Hotel, Herkimer, 
N. Y. Phone 714. 

HOME HOBBIEST MAGAZINE sent for 10c; Coins, 
Antiques, Art Objects. 1531-N Clark, WD, Chi- 
cago 10. 


BACK COPIES of Writer’s Digest for sale. Harvey 
Foreman; Box 231, N.O.T.S. Inyokern, Calif. 

GIRL, 16, desires pen pals, both sexes. Gloria 

Nejamie, 6107 20 Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENGLAND: Questions answered. Passports, cur- 
rency, rationing, climate, local customs, history, 
hotels, youth hostels, general information. $1 per 
question. C. R. Fisher, 1601 Charles Street, Wells- 
burg, West Virginia. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 

ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analysis. Com- 
plete character, vocational, congeniality, special 

problem service. Introductory general analysis, 

$1.00. |Mayer, 681-D Market, San Francisco 5, 

California. 


WRITE ON TIME! Author’s Calendar. What to 
write—when to send it, 50c coin. Blue Hills Press, 
Blue Ash, Ohio. 


FREE BARGAIN CATALOG. N. Y. Book Guild, 22 
East 17th St., N.Y.C. (3). 
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SONGWRITERS, GAGWRITERS, SCRIPTWRITERS! 
Advertise your services in Emcee magazine. 
Reaches bands, radio artists, entertainers. 5c per 
word. Emcee, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGMEN—For $1 you get over 500 
original gags. Perfect to use as springboard for 
—, PE LAUGHS UNLIMITED, 276 W. 43rd 

t., F.C. 


CIGARETTES BY MAIL—AIl popular brands. Three 
carton lots $1.59 per carton. Five carton lots $1.50 
per carton. Ten or more carton lots $1.45 per 
carton. Shipments made prepaid or C.O.D. plus 
postage. THE SHOP OF KNOWLEDGE, Spring- 
field 3, Missouri. 


POETS—101 cash markets for all kinds of poems, 
25c. Poets Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


BACHELOR, 39, varied interests, invites correspond- 
ence from intelligent, affable, modern young woman. 
M. F., Box 778, Chicago 90, IIl. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8 each set. C.O.D. preferred. Address Betty 
ag Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, New 

ork 17. 


VI—DARLING, you’re my favorite brunette (also 
redhead and platinum). Please write, same ad- 
dress, so we can taste the sweet fruits of Paradise 
together. Love, Rex. 


GAG WRITING makes fine sideline—Learn tech- 
nique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon ideas. 
Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION for married people. 
Ethical and practical. No sensationalism. $2.00 
postpaid in U.S. Hooper Research, 1416 Glen- 
wood, Glendale 1,’ California. 


EARN MONEY! BE POPULAR! Study Graphology! 
Former students now earning money. Sincere 
course, low cost, details free. 20 years’ experience. 
Complete analysis of your handwriting only $1.00. 
Ted Cunningham, 81 Bailey, Lawrence, Mass. 


DO YOU LIKE spirited, sparkling correspondence? 
Dr.’s widow, 40, will correspond with Drs. or 
other professionals only.’ Perry O’Rourke Clay- 
Fores, 1413 Great Northern Bldg., Chicago 4, 

inois. 


“GAG” WRITERS !—Professional cartoons (814x11) 
drawn to order. (“Clean” stuff, only). Finished 
for publication, $4.50 each, 3 for $12.00. Prelimi- 
nary “roughs”, 4 for $12.00. Cash or money order. 
Nick Carroll Cartoons, 409 (R.) Cedar Ave., 
Scranton, Pa. 


AVIATION LIBRARY, from publisher’s short stocks. 
Ten popular aviation technical books, new, $5.95; 
20 volumes, $10.95. No C.O0.Ds. Ed Bartholomew, 
8242 Travelair, Houston, Texas. 























“HOW I GOT IDEAS FOR 25 STORIES AND 
ARTICLES that sold to Esquire, Liberty, Adven- 
ture, Seventeen, Pic, etc.” Authentic case histories. 
How I developed idea germs into acceptance checks 
up to $500. No bunk, no generalities. I show you 
how to do it—with 25 specific ways you can do it. 
Limited edition. Only $1 postpaid. Jules Archer, 
Sharon, Connecticut. 


WANTED, YOUNG BROADMINDED GIRL with sex 
appeal who is interested in romance to correspond 
with former combat Infantry officer, now doing 
educational publicity work. George H. Hadley, 131 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


YOU WANT HEALTH AND HAPPINESS—WE 
WANT A DUDE RANCH. You help us—we’ll help 
you. Send two dollars with your name and address 
to The Genial Philosopher, P.O. Box, Station Y, 
New York 21, N. Y. and you will promptly re- 
ceive your beautiful bound copy of HOW TO LIVE 
HAPPILY by Edwin P. Waterman, The Genial 
Philosopher. You will get your start on the road 
to health and happiness and we will get addi- 
tional capital for our Dude Ranch. Yours for 
health and happiness—The Watermans. 
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GENUINE COLOR-LITHO POSTCARDS. Extra large 
(84%2x5%) Glamorous models. Suitable for fram- 
ing. 3 for 25c. (coin). Moderne, 804 Ocean Ave., 
Portland 3, Maine. 


PLOTTO with key, $8. Speedwriting course with 
gy wm i $5. John Cruikshank, 4147 McPherson, 
t. Louis. 





CURIOUS to know if there is such a male, single, 
31 to 37, morally old-fashioned, modern ideas, 
good disposition, home loving. Write “Jan”, Box 
1546, Uniontown, Pennsylvania, 


\ oo 

FREE AUTOGRAPHED COPY of the book I am 
working on;—to contributors who enable me to 
saa it. Intelligent hard-working young writer. 
ox X-8. 


ATTENTION CARTOONISTS! Zag writer can sup- 
ply two more. Mrs. William Kaufman, 107 Hagood 
St., Moberly, Mo. 


POETS: Your favorite poem beautifully illustrated 
in water colors for framing. Special—8x10, $1.10. 
10x12, $1.30. P.O. Box 4718, Sta. E., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Send 25c for details and markets. Writers’ Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


I SEEK a steadfast, loyal, dependable, broadminded, 
understanding friend, male or female. Write Jack 
Wilcox, Box 384, Eastport, L. I., New York. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample. Writer’s Friend, con- 
taining helpful hints and market tips. W. Heide- 
man, New Ulm, Minn. 


THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT—new, unusual methods 
of plotting your stories. Nothing like it ever 
offered before. $1.50 postpaid. Money back guar- 
antee of satisfaction. Blue Hills Press, Dept. D, 
Blue Ash, Ohio. 


SUPER-JOLT or refund. “Mandark”—world’s most 
vicious evil revealed! In Shaver Mystery Maga- 
zine, “~ issues, $1.00. 2414 Lawrence Ave., Chi- 
cago, I 


WRITE SELLING ARTICLES! Send $1.00 for list 
of marketable ideas plus your best markets, to 
David A. Ballard, 5015 18th N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 











BACHELOR—Broadminded, understanding, desires 
correspondence with girls or women, married or 
single. Any age, race, religion or nationality; 
interested in strange, unique, unusual subjects. 
Address: P. G., Box 294, Herkimer, N. Y. 

\ 

ONE ORIGINAL HALF-HOUR SHOW A WEEK 
means being utterly oblivious to arising activities 
an author should not overlook. Am seeking story 
themes, not character plots, which lend themselves 
to authenticated backgrounds—technical data in 
any given field, to be presented as one of a pack- 
age show. Collaborative by-line plus remuneration, 
accordingly, when sold. Protect your material any- 
way you wish. Agent handling. Query before send- 
ing any material. Box H-3, William Albert. 


CARTOONISTS—20 sure-fire gags for $10 in ad- 
vance plus 10% commission on each one sold. 
Writer has sold thousands of gags. Art Paul, 140 
W. 46th St., NYC. 


ACCURATE, LOGICAL, SCIENTIFIC analysis of 
your handwriting, $1.00. Send (one full sheet) to 
Miss Therese Decker, 1437 El Camino Real, Bur- 
lingame, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 











MAN, 35, rich, personable, facetious, omniscient, 
free, wants palaver with woman of similar mettle. 
Box X-6. 





“LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU,” by Charles Carson. 
A good book for writers. $2.00. Writer’s Digest 
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BACHELOR-AUTHOR, 27, challenges 
correspondence from broadminded, 
gals unafraid to let their hair down. 

7103, Country Club Station, Kansas City, ie 


KEY TO CASH! My Filler Formula covers entire 
field—how, why, where. $1 buys KEY TO CASH. 
Cozy Caruthers, 861 S. Fedora, Los Angeles 5. 


AVIATION TECHNICAL ADVICE, “Bart's Aero- 
Quiz Book,” 99c postpaid. Aero Parts Supply, 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED—Send 
writing with $1.00 for analysis. 
Eagle Grove, Ia. 


MANUSCRIPT MERCHANDISING makes manu- 
scripts more marketable. Postal brings details. 
D87, Practical Publications, 601 South Vermont, 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


CAN HELP YOU to adjust yourself in this strenu- 
ous life with a reading of your handwriting. Mail 
ag Stuart, 1333 W. 41st Place, Los Angeles 
37 alif. 


PENNILESS BACHELOR, 29, desires wealthy perm- 
anent marriage. Box X-11. 


MAKE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COUNT. 
your writing ability with DYNAMIC PSYCHO 
SPIRITUAL POWER. It is for you. Write, enclose 
this ad and stamp for reply. F. A. Smith, O.D., 
(a), Box 413, Sterling, Ill. 


inithiblted 
ory ~ 


speciman of 
Jesse Jotten, 











Increase 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or full time, 
home or office, in a a Ragen | Service for 
Advertisers. Your name a postcard will bring 
full particulars, CARTOON. ADD- SERVICE, Argyle 
18, Wisconsin. 





WIDOWER, 50, likes horticulture, gardening, home 
life, invites correspondence with Christian ladies. 
Single women or widows, weight under 150. 
Physique and adroitness considered important. 
Send complete picture, birthdate. Address: Room 
217 Milner Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. 





RESEARCH: Congressional Library and Government 
Bureaus. Your problems promptly and expertly 
handled. Expert in Americana. Any subject, simple 
or complex questions. E. L. Trask, 113 First St., 
N.E., Washington, D. C. 





PROBLEMS? Successful solution for every one. Write 
complete details. Prompt reply. Service fee, $1.00. 
V. Drown, Consultant, Personal Problem Clinic, 
348 Wilson Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 





WRITER—If you have experimented with the say- 
ings of J. Krishnamurti for some time, with 
interest, it is possible that you can write the 
stories I wish to have. Do not send manuscript, 
but let me hear from you. Max Lange, 2201 E. 
Virginia Ave., Bakersfield, Calif. 


GAG WRITERS: Personal addresses of twenty-five 
big-time cartoonists for only 50c. Where else can 
you find these? Hurry! Royal Publishers, 4900 
West 6th Avenue, Denver 4, Colorado. 


GENUINE, French, Monks cloth, table cloths, 48x54, 
original, artistic, embroidered designs, pastel 
colors—red, blue, re State color desired. $5.00 
each postpaid. D. Crosby, Merchandise Liquida- 
tion Co., 616 Firat” Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington. 





TALL INTELLECTUAL WRITER, 6 ft., 28 yrs., 
located Hollywood, seeks tall, photogenic, un- 
selfish, intellectual girl. “Hugh,” 33914 N. Juanita 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME WITH TYPEWRITER! 
Addressing envelopes, circulars, typing. 25¢ brings 
details, also 68-page book of Moneymaking Oppor- 
tunities. ACE-404, Box 183, Birmingham, Ala. 





NATIONALLY PUBLISHED CATHOLIC WRITER, 
organist, desires collaborator for Catholic literary 
and music writing. Profits jointly shared. Write 

Green Gables Studio, Lower Marlboro, Maryland. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
















JUVENILE PLOTTER with specimen plot, 
H. Fraser, 275 Willard, Toronto, Canada. 


CALLING ALL UNMARRIED LADIES! Calling all 
unmarried ladies! Write me! That is all! (for the 
time being!). Box V-11. 


SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR offers intelligent, confiden- 
tial letters, personally written, to help you solve 
your problems. $5.00 each. H. Grimes Graeme, 
Box 288, LaJolla, California. 


FIRST AID FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, over 5000 
words of practical help for beginners. $1.00 
in U.S. R. S. Parrish, 1003 E. 40, Savannah, Ga. 


ROMANTIC REALIST—Would like to correspond 
with unmarried men, interested in writing, who 
are tender and kind, love the moonlight, the smell 
- i grass, an open fire, and a good drink. 

ox X-9. 


HAVE YOU READ How To Run Mail Order Busi- 
ness Profitably? Send postal card for informa- 
tion. Lock Box C, Yellowlake, Wisconsin. 


OFFER NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE AMERICA 
COURSE at $25.00, Cook’s Plotto $7.50. Christine 
Kistner, Milton, Penna. 


$1.50. 











ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE. Produce short-shorts in 
ten minutes. Used copies, good condition, fifty 
cents each, postpaid. Bennett, Box 529, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 64. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


DISCOURAGED? Dime brings Shorticle Selling and 
ne markets. W. Heideman, New 
m, Minn, 








THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagarizing. 
Folic shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 





GENTLEMAN of 40 seeks friendly, interesting cor- 
respondence with suitably young lady. Box V-10. 


DO YOU want to get ahead? If you do, then send 
10c for a copy of “Profitable Opportunities””’ You'll 
be glad you did. Profitable opportunities. Lock 
Box 791, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


MAN with propensities to love and cherish, age 47, 
5 ft. 11 in. tall, 160 wt. Desires the acquaintance 
of an ATTRACTIVE woman of means, Jewish, who 
can visit California if residing in the East. Object 
Matrimony. Box X-3. 





FELLOW-ASPIRANTS! Let me help you with sim- 
ple tables of complete outlines for plots, locale, 
obstacle. (Situations stated) problem, complica- 
tions, predicament, crisis, climax. Also principal 
characters with suitable names, and valuable hints 
on fictionizing. Each table different-complete! 8 
for $1. Vic Germaine, 508 W. Hampden, Engle- 
wood, Colorado. 





TEXAS CO-ED desires correspondence with Green- 
wich Villageite. Write Box X-2. 





BEGINNING, PART TIME WRITERS! Make good, 
income writing and marketing regional books. Our 
latest book netted over $250 first month. Material 
in every city, county, state. Folder, Writing and 
Marketing Regional Books, mailed postpaid with 
copy of our latest book, Strange Stories of Caro- 
lina, $1. South Literary Service, Canton, N. C. 
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SOPHISTICATED! FRANK! “How to Win Your 
Man.” Fifty cents postpaid. Address: Excellency 
Publications, Ontario, California. 


WHERE TO SELL AND TRADE! CASH MARKETS! 
Stamp brings literature. GUIDE ASSOCIATES, 
WD., P. O. Box 291, Chicago 90. 


YOUNG ARTIST-WRITER seeks stimulating corre- 
spondence or companionship of unconventional, 
uninhibited femmes under 27. Box 2003, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


SHORT-SHORTS! 168 Active Markets. Latest edi- 
tion just off the press. 50c per copy. Blue Hills 
Press, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


PLOTS WEAK? Send 25c for Super-Plotter System. 
Also, at 25c each—Attaining Professional Style, 
Selling Short-Shorts, Making Characters Live, 
Writing and Selling Humor. All 5 for $1.00. 
W. Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


*200 PAYING MARKETS for Beginning Writers,” 
50c! Hirsch, Spring-Valley 1, N. Y. 











WRITERS! WORDS ARE TOOLS! $1.00 will help 
you develop a rich, colorful vocabulary. E. 
Stephens, 4014 Brooklyn, Seattle 5, Wash. 


TECHNIQUE OF “THE NIGHT MIND.” The seem- 
ingly lazy way to write beyond one’s self was 
used by Galsworthy, Victor Herbert, Coleridge, 
Walpole, U.S. Navy code students, for work the 
following day. Monograph $1.00. Without extra 
charge “The chemical BRAIN BREW.” Catalysts 
in food at desk accentuating brain reaction. Clin- 
ical reports. INFORMATION Personal Ltd., Dept. 
W, Freeport, Illinois. 








FORMER COMBAT INFANTRY OFFICER now 
doing educational publicity work and who possesses 
a passion for loving and living, invites correspond- 
ence from equally inclined broadminded attractive 
women. Box X-4. 


100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” offers—DIME! 
Homework Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, 
San Francisco. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING will help you sell. 
Writecraft, with 12 years experience writing sell- 
ing, will sketch your story idea into a_ well 
plotted, emotionally appealing, balanced and or- 
ganized story brief. We plot for selling writers 
and can help you. Send story idea and $3.00. We 
will do the rest, guaranteeing satisfaction. Write- 
craft, Box 202, Chicago Heights II. 


STATIONERY! Distinctively personalized. Hand- 
somely boxed. Moderately priced. Photo-Portfolio, 
3c stamp. Write: D. Tomich, 615 W. Hopocan, 
Barberton, Ohio. 





USED COURSES, BOOKS. Complete list 10c. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 





YOUNG MAN, College graduate, 5'914”, Jewish, 
athletic, desires correspondence with girl who 
could temporarily accept a platonic marriage. Girl 
must be between 20-25, 5'2”-5'5", 105-125 pounds, 
intelligent, practical, nice-looking, bookish and 
congenial. Interest in writing, sports, social work, 
children preferred though not necessary. New 

ork, New Jersey area most favorable. Box X-5. 





CHECKS: Want to sel] more? Send for “Checks.” 
Especially valuable to beginning writers. 50c. 
Wilmer’ Culver, 924 33rd South, Seattle, Wash. 





PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL desires correspond- 
ence from emancipated women, which value sin- 
cerity, Cooperation, harmony, a constructive life. 
Box X-10. 





MIMEOGRAPHING MACHINES and supplies. Pens, 
stapler, envelope sealer, other items. Illustrated 
lists free. Cop-Y-Cat, Box 1941, Milwaukee. 












GENTLEMAN, 27, needs additional income. Will 
consider typewriting (Manuscripts, etc.) or what 
have you? J. Rudawsky, Box 63, Passaic, N. J. 
Phone Passaic 3-2183R. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 
IN HOLLYWOOD 


Without glamour, I will give your work clear, 
constructive criticism—the kind you can use 
to revise it fcr the’ growing Hollywood 
markets in Radio and Television. I will also 
give you up-to-the-minute information on 
the particular part of the market for which 
your work is best suited. 

Not a school; not a literary agency—nothing 
to sell but my services. 


FEES 
Radio or Tele-Script up to 15 min...... .$2.50 
Half-hour Script. . 5.00 
Series, or Serial (dramatic « or otherwise) — 
$7.50 for each 13-week story outline, plus 
half of regular script fee if detailed criticism 
wanted on each script in the series. 


Enclose return postage with your material, and also tell 
me about your experience and history. 


JACK COLE 


5855 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 
Box 243 Chester, W. Va. 








HOLLYWOOD FACE-LIFTING FOR MSS. 


A practical, CONSTRUCTIVE help in revision 
and editing to the beginning writer. $1.00 per 
thousand words, plus postage. 


JANET HESTER 
Box 547 Hollywood 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell 
Our courses in Short Story b ye ———_ erties 


Arti Writing, Versification, 
criticism; fran honest, practical navies: 7 real teach 
For full Particulars and a sample copy of ITER'S 
MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


FREE-LANCE (CREATIVE) WRITER (meantime 


stuck on trade publications), European back- 
ground, sober, five-feet-ten, blonde, liberal, will 
share his lonely free days (plays, movies, mu- 
seums, lectures, walks) with (up to 35) lover of 
quietude (even solitude) and simple life who'd 
like eventually become work-partner. NYC or vi- 
cinity. (Or—where are you?) Box X-1. 





WORN OUT WOLF wants animated correspondence 


from predatory tigress. Box X-7. 





EARN EXTRA MONEY selling fillers: jokes, ance- 


dotes, recipes, etc. 280 listings. Comprehensive 
instructions on preparation, marketing, miscellan- 
eous information. 60c. B. Butwin, 85 Wilson 
Avenue, Kearny, New Jersey. 
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WRITERS 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


MARKET 

















Religious Magazines 


The Apostle, 8800 S. Archer Ave., Willow 
Springs, Ill. Edward J. Kubaitis, Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We need about a dozen good and original 
Christmas-angle features for Christmas issue, and 
the best length is 1000-1500 words. We buy 
photographs if suited to copy or editorial policy 
and occasionally short verse. No fiction needs 
at present for Christmas issue. Report in a 
month, usually sooner. Planning to introduce a 
children’s feature page in the near future, and 
would like to see contributions of -crossword 
puzzles based upon Catholic Catechism ques- 
tions, the Saints, etc. No biblical quotations. 
Must be simple, authentic, and suited for chil- 
dren of grades about 5-8. Enclose stamped 
return envelope. Will pay $5.00 each for cross- 
word puzzles, on acceptance. Payment is lc a 
word for articles for Christmas issue only, 10c 
a line for poetry ($2.00 min.), and $1 to $3 
each for photos.” 


Maritime Baptist, Wolfville, N. S., Canada. 
George E. Levy, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use stories with high 
moral tone, not more than 1500 to 2000 words. 
Must meet requirements of a Protestant journal. 
Also use biographical articles or those dealing 
with current problems, 1500 words, scientific only 
if simply written. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in several weeks. We do not find it 
possible to pay for unsolicited material, but seek 
to encourage amateur writers by reading their 
material carefully and, if not used, when possible 
offer suggestions for improvements.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Exciting Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued seasonally; 15c a copy. “We use a 20,000 
word lead novel, a 10,000 word novelette, and 
several short stories not over 6000 words long. 
Stories are about football, amateur or profes- 
sional, or with strong football background. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 
days to 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 





Exciting Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “‘We use a 25,000 word lead novel fea- 
turing baseball or football only. Also several 
short stories of any sport, not over 6000 words 
long. The odd sport angle is particularly de- 
sirable. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Popular Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued seasonally; 15c a copy. “We use a 30,000 
word lead football novel and several short foot- 
ball stories not over 6000 words long. Stories 
may be about scholastic, amateur, professional] or 
any angle of the football] picture. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 
2 weeks. Payment is Ic a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Popular Sports Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use a 35,000 word lead novel 
about baseball or football only. Also several 
short stories not over 6000 words long. The odd 
sport angle is especially desirable. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 
2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Small Boats, 154 Nassau Street, New York 
City 7. Arthur D. LaHines, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
stories about boats and boating, approximately 
2000-3000 words. Not coy, but of good human 
interest. May be humor or anything else. Sub- 
mit on approval. Also use articles of any length 
about boats and boating. Should be of value 
to a fellow boatman by telling how to do some- 
thing, etc. Buy poetry about boats only, and 
photographs. Report in a week or so. Payment 
is lc a word or more, on publication.” 


Thrilling Football, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued seasonally; 15c a copy. “We use a 
30,000-word lead football novel and _ several 
short football stories not over 6000 words long. 
Stories may be about amateur, professional, 
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scholastic or other types of football. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 
2 weeks. Payment is. lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” ; 


Thrilling Sports, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City .16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Isszed bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use three 7500 to 10,000 word 


novelettes and several short stories not over 6000- 


words long. All types of sports stories are de- 
sired, but unusual sports angle yarns are partic- 
ularly attractive to us. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Little Magazines 


The Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley Street, 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. G. M. A. Grube, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use stories of a high literary quality, 
1200. to 1500 words. Preference is given to 
those reflecting social conditions in Canada. 
Also articles dealing with world affairs from a 
progressive-minded viewpoint, literature and art. 
We use poems of a high quality of varying 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE , 





MONTH: “Your grasp upon 
my story and your thorough- 
ness amazed me," writes Leo 
Stalnaker of Fla. “Without mak- 
ing the changes you suggested, 
| do not believe the book 
would have stood a chance 
with the publishers." 

LATEST: Watch for one of the 
big books of next season—THE HOPKINS, to be pub- 
lished by Whittlesey House. You will be fascinated 
by the story of the famous John Hopkins Medical 
School and Hospital. Another example of the right 
author and the right idea coming together at the 
right time—because this book is right out of the 
author's life. Advance, $1,000, but the author will 
easily earn ten times that in royalties. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY, 
BARNES, NORTON, PRENTICE-HALL, VANGUARD, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, SIMON & SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, 
DAVID McKAY, MORROW, MACRAE-SMITH, GREEN- 
BERG, and many others. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years, | 
have placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books 
than | can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls 
that | can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your 
book lengths, mystery, straight novel or non-fiction. There's 
a nominal charge of $5 for initial appraisal and comment. 
If your book is good enough | shall offer it on my custo- 
mary commission basis. 


| 
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STRIKE? 


AGAINST YOURSELF? 





OR 3 IN 1 ISSUE... ? 


Talent, like any other worker, will go on 
strike against mismanagement. And. that's 
exactly what you are risking. 

| have worked with hundreds of beginners 
—who had talent, but didn't know what to 
do with it. YOUR talent will show what it 
can do only in its true market—and finding 
that market means giving yourself a raise 
without ceiling. 

Again, LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD: 
For the third time within one year a leading 
slick carries 3 stories by 3 of my clients in the 
same issue (July). Rates, 10c per word—and 
all the writers were beginners when they 
came to me. 

| have always said it: In your own life, in 
your own background, there is more story and 
article material than you dream of —material 
that only you can use. All you need to learn 
is—HOW. And that is what my clients bear 
down on. Alexander Fox, of New York, is 
happy about his first sale—and the first sale 
is a slick sale (ESQUIRE—again 10c a word). 
"Your patient and constructive guidance is, | 
feel, responsible for my first sale." 

Week's sales at press time for those not on 
strike against themselves make up an inter- 
esting jackpot. 

WHERE YOU COME IN . 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when Zs send me b 
monuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me we 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my wri to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per 
thousand words for the first 5,000 | 
of any script; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. Minimum fee, $3 
Remember that my work with thou- 
sands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your 
best manuscript now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself.* 


* ONE WEEK REPORTS 
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A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash, 
Cars, Diamond Rings, Refrigerators, 
Travel Trips, Wardrobes, Radios and 
Watches in Prize Contests! 

You, too, can cash in on Contests! The 
Shepherd Course will give you the 
Secrets of Winning. Write NOW for a 
Gift Copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”’—bringing you WINNING HELP 
for the big Contests now on. It’s FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 




















PROFESSIONAL TYPING SERVICE 
By an expert in Manuscript preparation for large edi- 
torial office. 50c per 1000 words will give yours that 
“ead me’ appeal. Spelling and punctuation correc- 
tions,too. Carbon copy. Prompt service. Write 

RUTH M. DAROVEC 
1235 Seuth Austin Blvd. Chicago 50, Illineis 















LYRISTS 


Here is a magazine tailored especially for you. _Con- 
tains news for amateurs, contests, articles, song intro- 
ductions, interviews, and pictures. Send for FREE 
sample copy. Our latest lyric writing contest closes 
August 31st, so hurry—write to 


THE AMATEUR PRESS 
4200 34th Street Mt. Rainier, Maryland 











































How Do | Start? 


A.: | take a Student-Centered ~ 
PROFESSIONAL 
AUTHORS' COURSE 


in the "write-way!” 

Q.: HOW DO I LEARN CONSTRUCTION? 

A.: SSM shows me basic patterns of articles, 
stories, radio! 

: HOW CAN | WRITE GOOD DIALOGUE? 

: SSM shows me the tools for dialogue, at- 
mosphere, action, characterization! 

: HOW CAN | TELL WHEN MY WORK IS 
READY TO SELL? 

: SSM editor-authors give me critical help on 
MY manuscripts, help me to revise and to find 
my market. 

Special rates, August only! 


1 WANT TO SUCCEED! 
I'LL WRITE TODAY TO 


STUDIO STORY METHOD 


521 Radio Central Bidg., Dept. D, Spokane 8, Wash. 


> © >oO 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








lengths, but no photographs. Report in a month. 
No payment for articles and poems except~ sub- 
scriptions; a token payment of $5.00 is made 
for short stories.” 


Interim, 1536 Shenandoah Drive, Seattle 2, 
Wash. A. Wilber Stevens, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
short stories and excerpts from novels in pro- 
gress up to 5000 words. Also one-act and full 
length plays (poetry as well as prose). We use 
critical articles on contemporary trends up to 
4000 words and all types of poetry of, perman- 
ent literary value. No photographs. Report in 1 to 
2% months. No payment.” 


The Joy Bearer, Poynette, Wisconsin. Flor- 
ence L. Schofield, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories of 1200 
to 1400 words or two- or three-part serials. 
Any good grade fiction, but no murder, ghost, 
or horror stories. Stories could be on religious 
line, but will use others, too. Also use historical 
articles and articles on hobbies, travel, an@ re- 
habilitation of crippled folks, their point of view 
in life and work. Poetry is used, but no photo- 
graphs. Scripts not used will be returned at 
once; others will require from 4 to 6 weeks. 
No payment except complimentary copies for 
poems and articles used and a year’s subscrip- 
tion for stories,” 


The Kapustkan Magazine, 5013 S. Throop 
Street, Chicago 9, Ill. Bruce Kapustka and Stan 
Lee Kapustka, Editors. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. A mimeographed magazine. 
“We use fiction dealing with the pulsing, press- 
ing problems of the people, aimed at the eradi- 
cation of the evils of war, greed, hypocrisy, 
secrecy, poverty, injustice, intolerance and in- 
equality, in the Upton Sinclair-Howard Fast 
vein and vision. Brotherhood. Brevity. Must 
dig at root causes, not pick at leaf effects. 
Affirmative aspiration, not numb negativity. En- 
deavor to get at the core, not skirt the circle. 
A global concept welcomed; cognizant of the 
social changes and progress being manifested by 
peoples all over the world. The fight for a 
frank and full freedom; the universal struggle 
for a better, a brotherly,’and more beautiful 
world. Clarity that would help dissolve the cal- 
culated chaos-confusion, the fog of frustration, 
the smokescreen of war-mongering, and the mist 
of myth. New writers, especially, welcomed. 
Articles used have same specifications as above, 
with clear, constructive, concise, conscientious, 
creative courage. Use poetry with same spirit 
as fiction and articles. No photographs. Report 
in about a week. No payment except copies of 
magazine.” 


Scrapbook Magazine (formerly Festival), 
R.D. 1, Lewiston, N. Y. Clayton Robinson, 
Editor. Issued irregularly; 20c a copy, 70c for 


4 issues. “We use fiction slanted to Western 
~ 
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New York area, up to 2000 words. Also travel 
articles mixed with the feeling of home and 
Western New York life in general. On various 
things in Western New York area. Niagara Falls 
material used. Prefer 400 to 1000 words, but 
1500 is used. Photographs used as illustrations 
and for covers, but no poetry. Report im- 
mediately if stamped return envelope is enclosed. 
Payment is Yec to lc a word, after publication.” 


Thought, Fordham University, 441 E. Ford- 
ham Road, New York 58, N. Y. Rev. Gerald 
Groveland Walsh, S.J., Ph.D., Editor. Issued 
quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
articles on current issues, education, history, lit- 
erature, philosophy, religion, science, sociology, 
law, which must be the product of mature 
scholarship and be relevant to some matter of 
contemporary debate. Length, 4000 to 6000 
words. Do not use fiction or photographs and 
rarely accept poetry. Report in 2 weeks to a 
month. No payment.” 


Trails, Esperance, New York. Fred Lape, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use nature articles, thoughtful, scien- 
tific, up to 3000 words, and all types of poetry 
except the too formal. No fiction or photo- 
graphs. Report in a week to a month. No 
payment.” 


View, 1 E. 53rd Street, New York City 22. 
Charles Henri Ford, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
$1.00 a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use articles on 
art, literature, theatre, etc., which must be well- 
written and presented from advanled point of 
view. Only one short story an issue is used and 
it must be unusual and well-written. Buy photo- 
graphs and poetry. Report in two weeks, longer 
in summer. Payment is Yc a word for prose, 
25c a line for poetry, and $5.00 for photographs, 
on publication.” 


Wildfire Magazine, 1435 Second Ave., Dallas 
10, Texas. Paul Heard, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
1000 to 1500 word shorts, including detective 
and murder mysteries. No photographs or poetry, 
but we do publish a book of poems on 10% 
royalty basis for one subscriber each year. Re- 
port within a week. No payment except prizes.” 


Confession Magazines 


True Love & Romance, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Hope E. Stuart, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use love stories with a serious problem in follow- 
ing lengths: 5000 to 6000 words, 2-part serials 
with 5000 to 6000 words to a part, and 15,000- 
word book-lengths. First-person stories only, told 
from either man’s or woman’s point of view, 
teen-age as acceptable as courtship and marriage. 
No photographs or poetry. Report as soon as 
possible. Payment is 3c a word and $500 for 
book-lengths, on acceptance.” 
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W veasure SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
$$ MAKE SENSEI 
¢ 11 Years Guiding Writers Right 


© 6 Years Editor National Writer‘s 
Magazine 


¢ 5 Years Literary Agency Experi- 
ence 


Constructive, prompt criticism of Mss. In- 
dividualized assignments for beginning and 
advanced writers in courses. Personal Collabo- 
rations. Marketing Help. Free Reading and Re- 
port on Novels. 


DIRECTOR CINCINNATI WRITERS WORKSHOP 


Rates: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 
a — oa 9° gy upon pene 

son collaboration. plays, poetry. typing. 
= — reported upon within 10 p a. oie 
eceipt. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. Oo. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio, Phone, AV 2332 








ATTENTION: TRABE JOURNAL EDITORS 


if yeu need service in Washington, contact a top- 
flight professional writer. See Taxes (July issue). 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 
3925 Benton St., N. W., Glover Park 1, 
Washington 7, D. C. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Manuscript correctly spaced. 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy. 


Forty Cents 1000 Words 


VIRGINIA STEWART 
165 Baxter St. Athens, Ga. 


E. JERVS BLOOMFIELD 


Wide Experience in Fact and Fiction 
INDIVIDUALIZED 


Critical Appraisal—Collaboration— 
Ghosting—Typing Service 


Educated in 4 countries, traveled on 4 continents 


Now at: GABRIOLA ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
POETS 


Send _ self-addressed stamped envelope for 1947 PRIZE 
PROGRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
UR- 














etc. You will receive also description of H ‘ 

td ($1 each) ating $5 PLACES 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernen Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 
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re: Weeks ut Home 
signs or symbols; 


Famous Speedwriting system. No 
uses "s. Easy to learn; to write and trans- 


ABC's. ; 
scribe. Fast preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 
taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Service. Write for 
free booklet, Speedwriting, Dept. 6709-7, SS W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 
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@ CRASH RADIO! @ 


You can be writing for radio within two months! 
Let me show you a simple, practical method of 
breaking into this exciting industry. 

WRITE TODAY! 


JERRY D'ARCEY 


498 So. Ist San Jose 12, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed beautifully, accurately, promptly. Corrections 

in spelling and grammar if desired. Free carbon copy 

and extra first page—60c per 1000 words. 

Mss. requiring editing beyond minor spelling and 
grammar corrections—90c per 1000 words. 


MRS. EUGENE SMITH 
617 Market Street Cheraw, S. C. 








SALE$ 


need is professional advice. My fiction has sold 
— COLLIERS, THIS WEEK, ESQUIRE, AMERICAN 
MERCURY, VARSITY: articles to TRUE, WOMAN’S 
DAY, THE WOMAN, , ' 
Your manuscript will receive friendly, 
cism at one dollar per thousand words. 


ED McNAMARA 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


competent criti- 


344 Pelham Road 








Attention Trade Journal Editors: 


I wish to broaden my field of submission. Editors of 
business magazines desiring Chicago article | coverage 
kindly contact. For published samples see Oct. "46; Feb., 
May, June °47 copies Voluntary & Cooperative Groups 
Magazine. Work on direct assignment from leads fur- 
nished or my leads you okay. 


EDWARD BERGSTROM 
5012 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
ibe pie WP 1 do not tell what to do. | do. it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 











LAND EDITORS’ CHECKS 


Be guided by an ADAMS CHART 

As a mariner needs a compass, or a pilot a precision 
instrument, so a writer needs a chart based on FUNC- 
TIONAL TECHNIQUE. 

Are you capable of creating three dimensional characters 
that will arouse a strong plot? 

Do you know how to keep the partisan sympathy 
of your reader so that he lives emotionally with your 
characters? 

Do you know where to place the emphasis in your story? 

You will find an ADAMS CHART the guide and aid 
you need. It consists of 1200 or more words of vital ma- 
terial and is a Rough Draft of your story in characteriza- 
tion, action, and emotional conflict. With it before you, 
you write your story, giving it the color of your person- 
ality, your language, your knowledge of humanity. You 
are the finishing artist. WRITING THIS WAY BE- 
COMES A PLEASURE WITH AN INCOME, 


An ADAMS CHART is available for $10.00. 
Mention: LOVE, MYSTERY, ADVENTURE. 


CECILIA ADAMS 


DES MOINES 14, IOWA 








1612 HIGH ST. 
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Pulp Magazines 


Black Book Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “‘We use a: 30,000 word lead novel fea- 
turing The Black Bat, written by assignment; 
several short, fast-action, detective-crime stories 
not over 6000 words long. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 2 


weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 
Confidential Detective Cases, 241 Church 


Street, New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We use unusual fact-detective stories, 
3000 to 5500 words. Mystery and weird settings 
are of paramount importance. Also 1000 to 2000 
word features about men and women who have 
done outstanding work in the field of criminol- 
ogy, and amusing fillers of 600 to 800 words. 
Buy photographs; writer must be able to supply 
adequate art to illustrate story essential. No 
poetry. Report in ten days. Payment is 2c a 
word, on acceptance,” 


Detective Mystery Novel *(formerly Thrilling 
Mystery Novel), 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 
issues. “We use a book-length published detec- 
tive novel, and short stories not over 6000 words 
in length. All stories must be of detective type 
and fast-action, but they can be mystery stories 
with a touch of the eerie as long as there is a 
strong, down-to-earth explanation and crime 
solution. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in 10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 


Detective Novel Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use book-length published 
detective stories, and several fast-action detec- 
tive-crime stories not over 6000 words. ° 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 
days to 2 weeks. Payment is 1c a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Five Novels Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. Mrs. Kathleen Rafferty, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We use Westerns, murder mysteries, 
sport, and adventures (particularly modern day 
adventures), 18,000 words more or less. Told 
from a man’s viewpoint. We want color, plot, 
and action. Small amount of romance allowed. 
Report in 2 or 3 weeks. Payment is 2¥%c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c.a copy; $1.80 for 12 
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issues. “We use a 25,000-word lead novel 
featuring Dan Fowler, F.B.I. Agent Extraordin- 
ary, written by assignment; an 8000-word detec- 
tive novelette; several fast-action, detective-crime 
short stories not over 6000 words long. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in. 10 
days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 


Human Detective Cases, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 
Confidential Detective Cases.” 


The Phantom Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use a 45,000 word lead 
novel featuring The Phantom Detective, written 
by assignment; several fast-action, detective- 
crime short stories not over 5000 words long. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
10 days to 2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Revealing Detective Cases, 241 Church Street, 
New York City 13. Ethel C. Sundberg, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“Same requirements and rate of payment as 
Confidential Detective Cases.” 
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Scientific Detective, 1745 Broadway, New 
York City 19. George Sturm, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
detective stories up to 6000 words, with Winter 
and Christmas backgrounds. Emphasize detec- 
tion and logical unraveling. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in 4 weeks. Payment 
is Yac a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Startling Detective, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City 18. Sam Schneider, Editor. Issued monthly; 
j5c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use stories of 
solved crimes, principally murder cases, 4000 to 
6000 words. Also fillers, up to 1500 words, on 
any phase of crime, criminology, police scientific 
work, unusual personalities or exploits in detec- 
tive field. Buy photographs, .but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is 3c 
a word on full-length material and 5c a word 
on shorts, on acceptance; $5 per each photo 
used, on publication.” 


Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 
12 issues. “We use a 15,000 to 20,000 word 
lead novel, two 8000 to 10,000 word novelettes, 
and several fast-action, detective-crime short 
stories not over 6000 words long. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in 10 days to 
2 weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 





200-D3N S. 7th St. 


COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 
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ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 










WRITER’s DIGEST 





WRITERS 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation 
Taxicab Tidbit This Week ¥ 
The Scerpien True Detective 495.06 


a. I have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 differ- 
ent national magazines. 

. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

. I have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

- No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRIT- 
E 8) a PROFESSIONAL—has ever be- 
fore been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
"Writing To Direct Order Only."' 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 











Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly with minor corrections in spelling and 
grammar, carbon and extra first page free; 
50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line: 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help you sell your work. 


STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 
P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 





FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


. a wide open opportunity for fun and profit. If 
you enjoy reading them, you can learn to write them. 
i sold COLLIER’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My copy- 
righted GAG- MAKER brings you ideas easily. Send 
for details and FREE LESSON. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Celo. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that eaks 
for itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF 
MILLION records of various labels led by vicToR! 
Seeing is believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! 
One cent well spent. 


RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Iii. 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Writer of short stories, novels, articles, 
serials, will give constructive criticism of 
your unsold manuscripts. 

Assisted writers since 1935. 

Editing, revision, collaboration. 

Prompt service. 

Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. Free reading and report 
on novels. 


WRITERS’ STUDIO 


Box 22 Valley Village 
North Hollywood, California 








Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Janice Trimble, Editor, “We 
use 4 or 8 Jine verses containing a direct wish 
and/or a compliment from the sender to the 
recipient. Interested in conventional, relative 
and other special title material. Also humorous 
verse for all occasions. Report in two weeks. 
Rate varies with merit of material, on accept- 
ance. © 


The Paramount Line, Inc., 109 Summer Street, 
Providence, R. I. Catherine Curran, Editor. 
“Our present needs are for Mother’s Day and 
Everyday verses, 4 and 8 lines. Report varies. 
Payment is 50c per line.” 


Zone Company, Box 1268, Delray Beach, Fla. 
“We use hand-drawn sketches of Florida sub- 
jects and photographs of tropical subjects only. 
Report usually in 48 hours. Payment as agreed 
on.” 


Trade Journals 


Arts @ Architecture, 3305 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. John D. Entenza, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “All 
articles are done on special assignment from the 
editor. Most of these are by architects rather 
than professional writers.” 


The Driller, 2014 11th Avenue, South Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. George M. Butler, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use articles on water well drilling contractors 
and related water well problems, about 1500 
words in length. Buy photographs, but no fic- 
tion or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up.” 


Farm Equipment Retailing, 1014 Locust Street, 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Arch S. Merrifield, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We use articles 
of unique or outstanding methods of merchan- 
dising by dealers in farm equipment, 300 to 500 
words. Seldom buy photographs. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is 25c per column inch, after 
publication.” 


Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. J. N. Paradis, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are interested only 
in articles of practical experience in the produc- 
tion of yarns and fabrics, but there are times 
when we desire original material about the for- 
eign textile situation. No photographs or poetry. 
Report within a week. Payment depends upon 
value of material.” 


Florida Forum & Real Estate Reporter, P.O. 
Box 2223, Orlando, Fla. James Forsyth, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use 1000 to 5000 word articles on any phase 
of the real estate business and which will be 
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helpful to others engaged in the real estate 
business. Carries a few general feature stories 
each month on the State of Florida. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
immediately. Payment varies according to value, 
on publication.” 


‘Motor Carrier, 119 W. Pender Street, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. John B. Tompkins, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use news stories and photographs on 
truck, bus, and log hauling operators in Prov- 
inces of B. C. and Alberta. No fiction or poetry. 
Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


The Pigeon Loft, Sherman Oaks, Calif., has 
been discontinued. 


Tire Review, 31 N. Summit Street, Akron 8, 
Ohio. Edward S. Babcox, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles of interest to independent tire and bat- 
tery dealers, recappers, retreaders, etc. Photo- 
graphs bought with articles. No fiction or 
poetry. Payment is lc a word, on publication 
or before.” ° 


Western Automotive Industry, 119 W. Pende: 
Street, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. John B: 
Tompkins, Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “‘We use news of garages, service 
stations, etc., in British Columbia. Also photo- 
graphs. No fiction or poetry. Payment is lc a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Song Idea Wanted 
Sir: 

I do not know your policy regarding listing 
contests where money is involved. However, we 
are not conducting the usual “may we print you: 
song” type thing, and are seriously searching for 
a SEQUEL to our novelty Hit song “The Choo 
Choo Song,” which has already been recorded 
and published. A complete lyric is not necessary 
to win—even an “Idea” may do it. The prize is 
$50 cash. 

M. E. Ryan, 
Whimsey, Ltd., 
6118 Selma Avenue 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


City Management 
Sir: 


This magazine, circulating exclusively among 
municipal executives, administrators and tech- 
nicians on the island of Montreal, carries articles 
by men in the same category, on problems of 
civic administration, traffic management, city 
management, municipal finance and accounting, 
and the like. Articles that would help men hold- 
ing such positions to solve their problems. 

Payment runs around two to three cents a 
word. Enclose Canadian postage or postal 
vouchers for return of Ms. Articles may be in 
English or French. 

VINCENT CHENE, 

A. E, Perks, Editors, 
Metropole, 

949 Cherrier, 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada: 
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QUALITY WRITERS 


Send your manuscripts for analysis and 
FREE REPORT 
; editors’ requirements, I 
s help. If not suitable, 
will suggest one or more of several 


OTHER SERVICES 
; a editing; direct in rewrite; 
WRITING any subject, 
utline, synopsis, or plot. 
i. ” Help individual. Best 
nce. "PAMPHLET on request. 
H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World. Rm. 101-D 
Hellywood 28, Calif. Phone HI 0193 












MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 
PROOF READ 


Original and One Carbon—Mailed Flat 
50c per 1000 words. 40c over 10,000. 


MILDRED BELL EASTER 
68 East Second Street Peru, Indiana 








PEGGY WHEDON 


Authors’ Representative 


STORIES - ARTICLES - NOVELS - BOOKS - PLAYS 


Write for details. 


525 East 89th Street, New York 28, New York 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Up to 5,000 words honestly criticized for $2.00, 
by an experienced editor and writer. Return 
postage must be included. Address 


MARY HAWES 
Post Office Box 149, Niagara Square Station 
Buffalo 1, New York 








ts - . o . 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making conteioation to the art and science of 
police procedure. Never before has such vital informa- 
tion for the detective writer been condensed in one 
volume. Money back guarantee. $3.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S oeenee 


22 E. 12th S$ Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt efficient work on quality bond. 
Carbon copy and minor corrections free. 


50c—1000 words 


IRENE HERLOCKER 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ined. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 











A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
Meonuscript to Marketing: 
© Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, Javeniles. 
© Intensive marketing to leading publishers throsghest the 
world. 
© Creative Editing © De Luxe Typing 
We specialize in beginners 
AUTHORS AND ean? SERVICE 
31 West 92nd Street New York 25, Wi. 
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Radio & Television 


By HELEN ROWLAND 








take a vacation from their radios. 

Words and music are blaring forth 
from autos and beach cabanas alike. Radio 
may have its critics—but it most certainly 
also has its addicts. 

Niles Trammell, President of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, has just 
revealed the development of a revolution- 
ary new high-speed communications process 
referred to as Ultrafax, which was origin- 
ated in the laboratories of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 

This system can transmit twenty 50,000- 
word novels from New York to San Fran- 
cisco in only 60 seconds! Each printed 


Gite radio listeners just never 


page is treated as a frame of a television 
picture and flashed through the air in rapid 
succession. At the receiving end, the pages 
are reproduced by new high-speed photo- 
graphic processes for quick delivery. Ultra- 


fax is an outgrowth of television. 

“This new radio-mail system,” says Mr. 
Trammell, “makes present-day communi- 
cations appear as slow as the ox-cart com- 
pared to a stratoliner. It will surpass radio 
telegraphy, wire telegraphy, cables and air 
mail in speed of operation. Here, television 
is used for communications instead of 
entertainment. Today’s broadcasters become 
the electronic publishers of tomorrow. 

“Preliminary tests have revealed that 
Ultrafax, which utilizes microwave radio 
relays, is practical, and that it has a po- 
tential for handling more than a million 
words a minute.” 

Letters, business documents, checks, pho- 
tographs, newspapers and magazines can 
be handled in the same way. These micro- 
wave circuits can simultaneously carry 
ordinary telephone speech and telegrams, 
and also provide inter-city network for 
television as well as standard and FM 
broadcast programs. 

RCA expects to demonstrate publicly its 
Ultrafax system this summer revealing the 
details of this remarkable advance in the 
evolution of communications. 


Wonder if the Ultrafax tele screen will 
turn pink ‘when transmitting censorable 
portions of popular novels, etc., across the 
country. Or, will this system provide its 
own Radio-Tele censor who will visibly 
insert his hand, equipped with blue pencil, 
onto the screen to strike out such passages 
right before our eyes. 

* * * 
CORRECTION : 

In the Writer’s Year Book for 1947, in 
which I have written the Radio and Tele- 
vision Section, I wish to call attention to 
certain statements which appear in my 
name, but were not written by myself. 

William Meredith, staff writer at Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, who has been in radio 
25 years, was given my original manuscript 
to read—which was over 100 typed pages. 
He eliminated some of my copy and inserted 
into it statements of his own experiences, 
which appear as though written by myself. 

These statements misrepresent me as to 
experience and years of life. They infer 
that I have been in radio writing 25 years 
which is untrue, and I have never been a 
staff writer. Being young, I especially do 
not wish to be credited with his statements, 
nor do I agree with his views expressed. 

The statements are as follows: 

“TI was brought up in the early days of radio 
when all that our sound effects consisted of were 
primarily a door and a telephone. Our battle 
cry in those days is still good today.” Page 144. 

“TI practiced this in my early days when my 
scripts became wrinkled from handling.” Page 
146, 

“In my early days of writing it was nothing to 
turn out as high as 60 programs a week.” Page 
155. 

In various places other phrases such as 
these appear: 

““Max’s special sale of two-pants suits.” 

“Glutz Furniture stores.” 

“cussed soap opera.” 

These are not my expressions, Later 
copies of the Year Book were corrected in 
time for press. The Editors of the Year 
Book regret the matter which has caused 
me such embarrassment. 
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Don't Waste Time 
Trying to WRITE Unless... 








1. Unless you have the necessary aptitude. 


2. Unless you are willing to learn proper 
writing technique. 


3. Unless you are able to take constructive 
criticism and advice. 


4. Unless you are ready to apply yourself 
to the job of learning and want the benefit 
of America’s finest home-study training. 


Above all—make sure you have the neces- 
sary aptitude. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE WRITING-APTITUDE 
TEST: Storycrafters Guild will send you 
without any obligation its psychological 
Personality Quiz and Aptitude Test, de- 
signed by FREDERICK PALMER ... the re- 
sult of thirty years experience in teaching 
creative writing. 


Answer the test questions and receive a 
personal written report on your potentiali- 
ties as a writer... still without obligation. 
Storycrafters Guild does not admit you as a 
Student Member until test results determine 
that you have the “stuff of which money- 
making writers are made. 


If you pass Storycrafters Guild Aptitude 
Test, then you can be sure you have the 
ability to make the most of the expert in- 
struction of FREDERICK PALMER and his 
hand-picked staff. You have the ability to 
earn many times the cost of your instruc- 
tion . .. to EARN WHILE YOU LEARN. 


This is not a writing mill offering rubber- 
stamp lessons. Storycrafters Guild provides 
America’s finest home-study training in 
creative writing, and the tuition is dictated 
bythe superior quality of the personal 
guidance you will receive. It teaches the 
sound, sure method of earning in accord- 
ance with the time dnd effort you wish to 
devote to writing. 


If you find yourself unable to obtain full 
value from Storycraiters Guild training then 
you may terminate the course at any time 
without further obligation. 








FREDERICK PALMER 
President of Storycrafters Guild 
(Not connected with any other school 
or institution since 1928.) * 


Storycraiters Guild teaches you all forms 
of creative writing: stories, articles, radio 
and motion picture scripts, novels, “fillers” 
and specialty writing of all kinds. Never 
before has the demand been so great for 
all types of writing! 


Here’s what an Advanced Student Member 
has to say about Storycratfters Guild: 


“In addition to my 
short-story writing, 
I am now advertising 
manager for Coble 
Dairy Products, Inc., 
the largest dairy 
plant in the South- 
east. Magazines de- 
voted to dairying use 
many of my articles. 
I assure you that 
your superb training 
is entirely responsi- 
ble for my success; I 
am deeply grateful 
for all you have done 
for me.” 


(signed, 
PAUL H. SHOAF Paul H. Shoaf). 


No agent will call. Storycrafters abundant 
personal criticism and assistance is all con- 
ducted by mail (airmail East of Rockies) and 
no one will call at your home. 


THE IMPORTANT INGREDIENT IS “ACTION.” 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! © 
















STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, Dept. W-9 

5617 Hollywood Boulevard 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Without obligation please send FREE psychological 


Personality Quiz, Aptitude Test and details of 
Home-Study Creative Writing Course. 


Mr 
Miss 
Mrs. } 


Address 


City or 
RFD. Zone State 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that. Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot sales 
service are all the luck an author, needs. You supply 
the talent—we the service. For complete details write to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 


Literary Agency 
687 Third Avenue New York 17, New York 








MANUSCRIPTS EXPERTLY TYPED 
Efficient and Prompt Service. 50 cents Per 
Thousand words. One free. 
Mailed flat upon request. 


RUTH E. FOWLER 
Churchill Apts. No. 31 Charlotte, N. C. 


carbon copy 








PERSONALIZED CRITICISM 


If you are sincere in your efforts to become a writer 
I am able to offer capable criticism of your work. 
My analysis of your work is sincere and comprehensive. 
The rates for this personal and detailed criticism is 
seventy cents per thousand words up to 5000. Special 
rates above that. 
JOHN ALBERTS 


60 Charlotte Street Akron, Ohio 








“MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES” 


Read the oldest Mail Trade Journal in 
America. Helped others to make some 
real money for over 50 years. Will do the 
same for YOU. 

$1.50 a year—Copy 25¢ (coin) 


SILVERCREST PUBLICATIONS 
3040 North Ave., Dept. W-8, Chicago 47 


YOUR POEM Set to Music 


We, as one of.the oldest and best known firms in the 
field of song writing, now offer our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for songs. 
If you have written, or can write a poem on any of 
these subjects: Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it to us at once for immediate 
examination. 

Upon receipt of your poem, our interesting proposi- 
tion, together with a very useful Rhyming Dictionary 
will be sent to you, Free. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 


























25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Ill. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 
eee 








Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
agers, Business, Professional men, women use 
phe-analysis in their work, earn substantial 
s in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it se fasci- 
nating they start using it te add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
fn a week reported. Others establishing profit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
elors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and mere police use graphe analysis handling suspects 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only school in werld de- 
voted to teaching graphe analysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
less of where you live, small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
handwriting analysis offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or 
over. Address A. i. G. A. Inc., 102 Noel, Missouri. 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 
KHJ, 5515 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, 
California. 


FAMILY THEATRE, aired Sundays, 


10:30 P. M., EDT over MBS. 


This series of half-hour programs fea- 


tures dramatic stories of wide popular 
appeal with lead roles played by such stars 
as Lionel Barrymore, James Stewart, Bing 
Crosby, Irene Dunne, Loretta Young and 
Maureen O’Hara. 

Mel Williamson, Producer, desires scripts 
dealing with human problems in human 
terms. They should be simple, not pon- 
derous; entertaining and inspirational, not 
preachy; natural, not pretentious. The 
theme of the series deals with significant 
family and community problems, both so- 
cial.and spiritual, some of which have been 
caused or aggravated by the war. 


Story should be plotted for moral effect 
and tell its moral in a simple yet highly 
dramatic manner. Writers are given great 
latitude in selection of material, but top- 
drawer writing is a “must.” Some of the 
scripts already aired have been written by 
top radio writers. Recent stories have con- 
cerned simple facts of life that occur in 
every community in the U.S.—a young 
couple struggling to hold onto their love, 
a wife guiding her husband from drink, and 
other problems treated in fine taste. Strong 
lead characterizations are essential. Study 
the program for its flavor. 


The idea for this fine series is based on 
a suggestion by the Reverend Patrick Pey- 
ton, CSC, and its purpose is to urge daily 
family prayer in America as a basic help 
to richer life at home, work and play. It 
is believed that by this philosophy we can 
face clearly and unafraid the frustrating 
political, economic and personal complex- 
ities of our present-day life. . 

Armed Forces Radio Service carries the 
program to Army-Navy personnel through 
the world. This includes the 50-kw trans- 
mitter at Stuttgart which blankets Europe, 
also 16 short-wave stations beamed across 
the Atlantic and Pacific. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope with material 
to Mr. Williamson. Payment—up to $200. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYS- 
TEM, Columbia Square, Hollywood 28, 
California. 

A MAN NAMED JORDAN, aired Sun- 
days, 5:00 P. M., PCT over Columbia Pa- 
cific network. 

Program features half-hour action adven- 
ture stories with mystery element desirable 
but not essential. Action and character are 
the keynotes. 

Tommy Tomlinson, Producer, informs 
me he desires logical realistic stories with 
plausible situations and motivation, built 
around 3 characters. Rocky Jordan, the 
central one, is a hard-bitten realist who 
owns Café Tambourine, a colorful Cairo 
bistro. He has a vague St. Louis and Mid- 
dle Eastern past and is a tough fast-talking 
opportunist who becomes involved in sit- 
uations for money. His strong sense of jus- 
tice causes him to maneuver things so the 
right side wins. Sean O’Day, Rocky’s right- 
hand man and older in years, is a shrewd, 
penetrating judge of people. He speaks in 
an Irish brogue, but do not write lines in 
dialect. Toni Sherwood, reporter, is the 
gal in Rocky’s life. She has a bright per- 
sonality and curiosity about his doings. He 
is not deeply involved with her, for she 
thinks his life is to be too dangerous. Other 
distinctive, well-defined characters may also 
be created. Make use of color via exotic 
characters and international themes, but 
steer clear of the fantastic. 

Story should run 24 minutes with no 
middle break. Payment—$100 for first 
radio rights only. Outlines may be sub- 
mitted, but complete scripts preferred. 
Obtain release from Mr. Tomlinson first 
and return it signed with script to him. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 

* % * 


HOWARD C. BROWN COMPANY, 6404 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, California. 
Mr. Brown, a Hollywood radio producer, 

desires dramas already aired in the U.S., 

for an Australian client. 

They may be dramas of mystery, romance 
or comedy but should be of universal in- 
terest and not in a topical U.S. vein, nor 
historical. Play types are not limited to any 
specific number of acts or characters. Mr. 
Brown desires writers to first submit a short 
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71 
WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EA 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells bsg = 
$100 worth of stories and articles monthly 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JOVEN LE 
MAGAZINE teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
35¢ a Thousand Words 


WINIFRED M. BARKER 
Route 2, Box 433W Mesa, Arizona 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WHY 


rejects? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision. My cooperative methods are lessons in 
writing. Learn from your own scripts. Fiction only. 
Up to 3,000 words, $2.50; 
Each Paditional thousand, 50 cents 


JEAN REEDY 
P. O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


*TO THOSE WHO WRITE 
oa WORDS FOR SONGS, BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC. 


We may be able to help you. Our organization of 
” trained composers and songwriters is at your service. 

Collaborate with professional songwriters; make the 

most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
ke for free examination and details. 


FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
¥& 457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


IF YOU ARE 
DISCOURAGED 


with the impractical teachings heretofore avail- 
able, let SPIRITUAL PSYCHOLOGY show you 
how to contact spirit, how the spiritual helps 
you to accomplish those things you have longed 
for. Don't be satisfied with the ancient ideas; 
bring your thinking up to date. 

NOT spiritualism, NOT a new religion or a repeti- 
tion of any other teaching. 


SPIRITUAL PSYCHOLOGY, Dept. WO 
Box 5578 Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles 55 


Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








































WRITER’sS DIGEST 





NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 

TREME) 


you mention Writer's Digest, and enclose return postage 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


typed by Professional Typist—Good Quality Bond 
50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 words. Free 
Carbon—extra first and last page. 


VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 
17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 Detroit 3, Michigan 











ARTICLES WANTED 


for Opportunity Directory now in preparation. 
Writers: contact us for requirements and rates. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
P. O. Box 147 Bellmore, N. Y. 














‘A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


a B game publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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SONGWRITERS 


Send your best poem, any type, for Free Examina- 
tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write 
for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. 
Recordings Furnished. 


UNITED MUSIC SERVICE 
408-B North H. St. Salem, Indiana 











Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration. 

Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


' THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








Do you use just your thinking mind? If you do, you 
ate missing 90 per cent of your possibilities. Those 
occasional hunches are the urges of a vast sleeping 
force in your inner mind. Learn to develop and 
direct it. Push obstacles aside and master life with 
an energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain these 
teachings. Address: Scribe N.P.V. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 





outline of proposed story, as to its suit- 

ability, and writers in the Hollywood area 

are preferred for proximity. 

Payment—$40, for one broadcast right 
per station for Australasia, which includes 
New Zealand. , 

* * * 

New Program Ideas of all types are at 
a premium among networks, ad agencies 
and producers. They are forever seeking 
something new, fresh and listener-attract- 
ing in radio fare. The following markets 
are open to the consideration of New Pro- 
gram Ideas: 

AMERICAN BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY, KGO, Taylor & O’Farrell Streets, 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Bloyce M. Wright, Program Manager, 
welcomes new program ideas and sugges- 
tions. Send for release first and return 
signed with material. 

AMERICAN BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY, WENR, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, Il. 

Christopher Ford, Continuity Editor, 
prefers submissions of new program ideas 
from writers in the immediate vicinity of 
Chicago. Send for release first and return 
signed with material. 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COM- 
PANY, KOA, NBC Building, Denver 2, 
Colo. 

C. C. Moore, Program Manager, is in- 
terested in new types of programs which 
would be salable. He also considers scripts 
from free-lance writers occasionally, so 
those in the Denver area may care to con- 
tact him. 

CANADIAN BROADCASTING | COR- 
PORATION, 354 Jarvis Street, To- 
ronto 5, Ontario, Canada, 

New ideas for new programs, and new 
techniques in their presentation, are al- 
ways welcome. While CBC carries many 
top U. S. programs it is interesting to 
note that 80 per cent of all CBC network 
time is devoted to programs of Canadian 
origination. 

N. W. AYER & SON, INC., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Marge Kerr, Talent Buyer, considers 

new program ideas. Send for release first 

and return signed with material. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BENTON & BOWLES, INC., 444 Madi- 

son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Leslie T. Harris is in charge of New 
Program Ideas. Send for release first and 
return signed with material. 

* + . 
RADIO RANDOMS 

ABC marks two years of broadcasting 
as American Broadcasting Co. Was for- 
merly called Blue Network. The number 
of ABC stations has grown from 197 to 
255 in the two years. Five stations are 
owned and operated by ABC: WJZ, 
N. Y.; WENR, Chicago; KECA, Holly- 
wood; KGO, San Francisco; and WXYZ, 
Detroit. MBS welcomed its 400th 
station, WMID, Atlantic City, N. J., to 


its fold, making it “world’s largest net- ' 


work” for it’s the only one with stations 
in every state of the nation; 12 more new 
stations to join MBS chain will make over 
a quarter million radio homes available 
to MBS. Theodore C. Streibert, 
WOR President, is new vice-chairman of 
MBS Board of Directors. J. R. Poppele, 
Vice-President, in charge of WOR Engi- 
neering Dept., and President of Television 
Broadcasters Assoc., is member of MBS 
board. . . . Merle Jones, vet radio ex- 
ecutive, is new General Manager of 
WCCO-CBS station in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul. He is also chairman of Program 
Executive Com., of Nat’! Assoc. of Broad- 
casters. . . . Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp’s fine drama programs are now 
available to N. Y. listeners via WNEW, 
Sundays, 9:00 P.M., via direct wire re- 
lay. Andrew Allan, CBC Drama Super- 
visor, produces this famed “Stage °47” 
program, _CBC, which has had a 
firm rule against U. S.-originated mystery 
shows, let down the bars by adding “The 
Whistler” to their network for 52 weeks, 
due to its consistent high quality. It is 
also on full U. S. network and upped its 
minimum script payment to $400. 
“ * * 


THE AMERICAN RADIO. By Llewel- 
lyn White. 260 pages. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.25. 

This book is a detailed constructive re- 
port on the radio industry by the Assistant 

Director of the Commission on Freedom 
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SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


Get our New, Enlarged, Improved Course now. Its triple 
method and scientific approach, with new values nowhere 
else offered, make this course a vita! neea. Let our ex- 
perienced teachers, writers, critics help develop your 
poetic talents, then be your own critic. 


Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dallas 8, Texas 








REJECTIONS? 


We'll tell you what's wrong and how to make it right. 
5. Bas Canton, Ohio, says: “‘More help than = ve had from 
any service.”” L. S., Cypress, Calif., says: arned more 
from you than all others together.” Free details. 

A quarter brings our Professional Title Page, with lots 
4 professional know-how. You need it? We've got it. 

ant it? 


SAVE-A-SCRIPT, DRAWER 2011 
Long Beach California 








DO YOU NEED A HELPING HAND? 


Manuscripts typed promptly and my on ro uality 
bond. Extra first and last page. bon free. inor 
corrections. Let me show you a Be of real quality. 
50c per 1000 words. 


GLADYS A. LENZ 
Box 41 Henry, S. Dak. 








r—SONGWRITERS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


Stories, articles, books. Manuscripts edited, re-written, 
typed; also collaborative-criticism, fiction factory plots, 
self-instruction course in Authorship and manuscript 
sales service. Real opportunity. Write today for free 
details. 

Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 








WIN :100 


We PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details, Do it Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 


Dept. L-31 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how 
to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
the last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 fer each 1000 


words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 


60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on typed novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th S¢. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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of the Press. This organization is com- 
posed of college professors embarked on 
a drive to analyze and right the wrongs 
of our mass communications media — 
radio, newspapers, motion pictures, etc. 
It is headed by Robert M. Hutchins, 
Chancellor of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. White does nobly by radio and 
makes smooth, entertaining reading of all 
the facts and figures that are part of Ra- 
dio—today and yesterday. Radio’s back- 
ground, its invention, its functions, how 
FCC controls it, its first programs, how 
networks and stations were formed and 
operate, NAB’s role, analysis of the famed 
FCC Blue Book and advertising’s role in 
Radio. It is a case history of Radio and 
how it grew, for better or for worse. The 
author has had a background of 25 years’ 
experience in newspaper, magazine and 
government posts. 

His theme is built around the premise 
that Radio is a slave to advertising money 
and that it is time to break the engage- 
ment between Mr. Radio and Miss Ad- 
vertising. Recent criticism ‘on radio has 
made advertising, which foots radio’s gar- 
gantuan bill, its prime target. Actually 
advertising excesses are only a part of 
radio’s faults. 

* * ' * 
TELEVISION 

Television Producers inform me of the 
shortage of new and original stories adapt- 
able for television and lack of writers 
trained to write in television script form. 
At television’s present stage, they are 
mainly interested in material from writers 
which can be adapted to tele presentation, 
and will accept stories in story, stage or 
radio script form. 

A writer may hesitate to venture into 
tele writing, believing it too difficult a 
medium to master, or may shrug his shoul- 
der at the current rather low rates paid 
for tele scripts. However, it can be 
learned once a writer knows the needs and 
limitations of tele, by study of books on 
tele writing and production, courses and 
experience, if possible, at a local tele 
station. Also, the jet-propelled rate at 
which tele is advancing and acquiring 
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catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following beoks 


& After a conscientious survey of ever a score of publishers’ book 


to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


CS 
john B. Opdycke 


ee ee 1.00 


Ambrose Bierce 


Don’t Say It..... a ee 3.75 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary... . 3.00 
Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.25 
Law of Copyright and Literary 
Property Pais Netntaia ica Se 
H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property. . 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.50 


By Fernald 
A Manual of Copyright 
Practice y .. 3.00 
Margaret Nicholson 
ane “Gee” Bebk:....<css: ‘<5 oe 
The Substitute for ‘“‘Very’’...... 2.50 
Sophisticated Synonym.......... 2.50 
POETRY 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.5) 
Anne Hamilton 

Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 
Clement Wood 

Art and Technique of Writing 

Peetry .... deliléies soa aaialeas 2.50 

Clement Wood 

@omplete Rhyming Dictionary. . .' 2.00 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse. . sce Oe 
Robert Hillyer 

Walker’s ne Dictionary.... 1.75 
Jj. Walker 

Verse Writing Simplified. .. 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Broadway... . 2.00 
Leo Shull 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 


Josephine Niggli 
RADIO WRITING 


Gateway to Radio......... ee 
First and Erskine 


Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
a ee 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 


More by Corwin.. 
Norman Corwin 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
PEND 5s 5 05 ADIN ORE REED 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 
eorges Polti 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 


Professional Radio Writing . 4.00 
Albert R. Crews J 

Radio Dictionary............... 50 
Leonard Lewis 


Foy Evans 


Western Words 


Harrington 


ture Articles 
H. Patterson 


Writers: Let’s Plot 
Mildred 1. Reid 


101 Plots Used and Abused 
james Young 
JUVENILE WRITING 


My Juvenile Success Secrets 
Will Herman 


Writing for Children........... 
Erick Berry and Herbert Best 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


Stories You Can Sell 
Laurence D’ Orsay 


Writing Magazine Fiction 
Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories 
Elliott Blackiston 


Let’s Write Shori-Shorts. . 


Writers: Try Short-Shorts 
Mildred 1. Reid 


BOOKS ON SLANG 


Ramon F, Adams 


BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Art of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 


The Secrets of Cartooning 
Chuck Thorndike 


Comics and Their Creators 
Martin Sheridan 
Making Laughs Pay 
C. W. LaRoe 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Writing the Magazine Article 
Charles Carson 


Chats on Feature Writing. . 


Writing & Selling Special Fea- 


.. 2.00 


La 


. 2.00 


2.50 


1.00 
1.00 


«. 2.00 


3.00 


1.00 


1.00 


3.00 


1.00 


4.65 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
1947 Photo Almanac 
The Writer’s Market 
Writer’s 1947 Year Book 


- 1.50 
. SD 


Sica 50 


Indirections 
Sidney Cox 


You Can Write 


Jack Heise 





F. Fraser Bond 


How to Write and Sell Fact 
Detective Stories 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Characters Make Your Story. ..$3.50 
Maren Elwood 

Let’s Write About You.......... 2.00 
Charles Carson 

The Art of the Detective Story.. 5.00 
Howard Haycraft 

Mystery Fiction 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 

Editor’s Choice 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

Trial & Error 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

The Editor Accepts 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 

My Last Million Readers 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 

Narrative Technique .... 3.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Writers—Here How 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Make It Sell........... 2.00 


Mildred I. Reid 


Making Manuscripts Salable 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation... 3.50 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Writing Novels to Sell ere 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Why Write A Novel............ 3.00 
jack Woodford 

How To Write For Money...... 1.50 


Jack Woodford 
The Best From Yank 
The Technique of the Novel.... 3.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


Peekdasin 3.50 


How to Sell What You Write.... .60 
Myron M. Stearns 








jack Woodford 
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top sponsors will mean an increase in 
script payment shortly. 

A tele drama differs from a radio 
drama, for in television, the story should 
have visual appeal, whereas in radio the ac- 
cent is on what is aural, or heard. For tele- 
vision, the writer divides his page down the 
middle and writes in two columns. The left 
column is headed Video and the right 
Audio. On the Video side go the camera 
directions and stage directions for actors— 
that which is seen in a telecast. On the 
Audio side goes the dialogue — which is 
heard in a telecast. The camera and stage 
directions on the left appear exactly op- 
posite their accompanying dialogue on the 
right, for both occur simultaneously. 

Currently in demand are dramas with 
simple plots. Small settings are also 
stressed by Producers, for television has 
not the wide scope of a huge motion-pic- 
ture stage, nor even of a legitimate the- 
atre stage. General Electric’s Tele Sta- 
tion WRGB in Schenectady, N. Y., gives 
the following set dimensions, so writer can 
have a working idea of limitations: 
Large Set—16’ back wall; 12’ side walls. 
Small Set— 8’ back wall; 5’ side walls. 


If you can fit characters and furniture 
involved in action into this specified space 
you will have a reasonable floor plan. For 
example, WRGB can show a kitchen con- 
taining a sink, refrigerator, stove and 
table. They would find it impossible, 
however, to show a court-room scene, in- 
cluding the judge’s bench, witness stand, 
jury box, counsel tables, and entrances 
and views of spectators. Thus, they advise 
writers to confine story to a maximum of 
three sets, with four permissible if one or 
two of them are only 8’ in width. Use 
only two sets, however, when back walls 
are 12’ or over and side walls are 10’ or 
over. 

General Electric also advises writer to 
keep his cast as small as possible. More 
than three people on set at any one time 
makes good production difficult. More 
characters are allowed if they are tran- 
sient, appearing for a short time only. 
Concentrate your dialogue and grouping. 
It is not reasonable to have a person on 
one side of a room ask a question and 


WRITER’s DIGEST 














FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
whe are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 


money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 


prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop *the cent-a- 
word mil! long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk te finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full, Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee, 








Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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have it answered by a person on the other 
side of the room. This necessitates use- 
less picture cuts and results’ in loss of 
orientation. 

Steer clear of abrupt changes in which 
characters are expected to appear sud- 
denly in other settings or costumes. Also, 
action where quick renovation of a set is 
required should be avoided. A sufficient 
time break should: be devised by the writer 
to cover the change, whether it be shift- 
ing of actor’s position, alteration of cos- 
tume or rearrangement of set. These time 
breaks should consist of something more 
than a mere fade-out and fade-in; they 
may be covered by a visible narrator or 
by other more original devices. 

Experienced tele writers sometimes call 
for film slides in script, which are shown 
on the tele screen between the “live” ac- 
tion scenes. These films, which show out- 
of-the-studio “location” scenes when 
called for in story, are taken before the 
telecast and inserted on tele screen where 
desired. New writer, however, is advised 
to avoid these film sequences in his script. 
He may call for “still” photo shots to be 
used on slides, if they constitute settings 


requiring no action, such as the New York 


sky-line or a landscape. It is wise for 
writer to confine story to interior scenes 
and avoid exteriors. 

* * * 
PAUL CRUGER, 5800 Carlton Way, 

Hollywood 28, California. 

Mr. Cruger is an active Radio and 
Television producer, with a good writing 
background. His radio and tele shows 
are produced 39 at a time. 

He is currently assisting new writers 
sell their works to top tele markets. Know- 
ing that need exists in television for writ- 
ers trained in tele writing, he is coaching 
a limited number of meritorious writers in 
this new creative art which will zoom 
into a profitable market in the near future. 
His training enables writers to handle tele 
assignments and turn out professional tele 
scripts, 

“At present in television,” he says, “a 
plot outline, if suitable, is purchased at a 
price hardly justifying the original work. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Beginners 
Only 


aR 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

.in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional / 
writing, and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Co asc u bw saw sk tase Aoawe ee ebenes baat pe pelitetee 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introfuttivon when writing divertibers. 
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80 WRITER’s DIGEST 


{--+_o_ o_o __#_@_# # © # #6 
> 44 pages, 8!/2” by 11”, smooth paper, illustrated ¢ 
| pen, pencil, halftone (photo) teeming (and 
q steaming!) with FACTS and FRANKNESS. 


, Morgue & Mount 


> A Magazine of Test Publication 

> Readers alone determine merit of contents. 
Writer owned, writer operated, PRIZES FOR 
BEST LIKED TITLES. PRIZES FOR BEST READER 
P LETTERS. Reader Jury buying. Sample copy, 25 


> ° . 
cents Richard Tooker 
’ Production and Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 7 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 
+o o_o 40 ¢ 0 -¢ -@_@ 4 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and: Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Sample Page and Schedule of Rates 
Upon Request 


WINEY LANDIS 


1365 Kennedy St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


© #4 ¢ ¢ 


ea * 
— 














Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publisher. 
NEW RITERS WELCOME. 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Professional revision, criticism, rewriting that will 
do for you what you probably can not do for 
yourself—help you sell your stories. Information 
free. 


P. O. Box 202 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 
GET THE FACTS FIRST 


Write today for free booklet ‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting’”’ and our attractive offer. 


SONG SERVICE, DEPT. 4 
331 West 46 St. New York 19, N. Y. 


New York 7, N. Y. 








Chicago Heights, Ill. 














HUMANOLOGY 


A Scientific Approach to the 


FINE ART OF LIVING 


vividly, forcefully presented in a ten lesson course. Why 
struggle, free your mind, Test your dynamic possibilities, 
Dare to live splendidly. Ovetcome fear. 
Free Information—DAVID BRANDON STUDIOS 
P. ©. Box 614, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 











Radio and Television 

(Continued from page 77) 
Then it is developed in television con- 
tinuity technique —similar to a motion 
picture shooting script. The writer of this 
final draft is, at present, a staff member 
or writer called in to do this specialized 
task. He is the one who gets the money 
out of the deal. So I want to build a list 
of capable tele writers who can create and 
develop their own story material and there- 
by cash in on the full amount paid for the 
work,” 

Mr. Cruger makes a nominal charge for 
this personalized training. His object is to 
develop writing talent and create a list of 
dependable tele writers whose work he will 
personally handle and sell in the markets 
now using tele scripts. Writers are indi- 
vidually coached—no stereotyped lessons. 
Some writers he has been coaching are 
scoring top sales. Lawrence Du Pont of 
Fort Worth, Texas, had his tele play “No 
Shoes” produced on WNBT —N.Y., and 
Owen Davis, Jr., script chief, said his play 
was one of the best they had ever done and 
it received high critical praise. Cecil Hines, 
another of Mr. Cruger’s writers, has been 
optioned as a commercial writer by Edgar 
Bergen Television Productions. 

*% * * 
MANHATTAN TELEVISION PLAY- 

ERS, 1545 Broadway, New York 19,N.Y. 

This is a new television package show or- 
ganization headed by B. F. Kutcher and 
Stanley Ackerman. They are forming a 
repertory group of actors also and ase orig- 
inal dramatic scripts for their shows. 

Mr. Kutcher says that he particularly de- 
sires one-act plays with a playing time of 
from 15 to 40 minutes. They should have 
strong human interest appeal and be simply 
plotted. Limit play to one setting or two 
at the most, and keep characters from 
three to five. Enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


























HOW TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 


AUTHORITATIVE HELP WITHIN THE 
REACH OF ALL 


e PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 
ting Device 


A deck of cards which euagtien wie plot ee of at 
least 150 words each—and supplies them EVER AND 
WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots Ze » alike and 
poming could be simpler to <a. Wy é ont deal 

hand ©, ourself and a EAD PLETE 
WORKABL E, PRACT? CAL PLO OR USE, 
not merely a + 7 setting, 
or a jumble of ae or “sentences. : 
PRICE $1.00 


Beware of Imitations. 
e HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


The fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive, 
workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. 
Price $1.00 


e@ COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY 


A series of nine brochures, 
whatever your writing or selling 
each, postpaid. 

. The Nature of the Short Story 

. Short Story Plots and Their ir Development. 

. The Development of the Short Story from the Plot. 
. Lifelike Characterization, Dialogue and Description. 
. The Essential Factors of Plot Value; Planning; 
. Suspense; Twists; Reader’s Doubts, Etc. 

. Viewpoint and Visualization. 

. Setting, Atmosphere, Glamour, Transition. 

. Planning and Writing the Complete Story. 

. The Science of Selling enenanepes ; 

You may order any one, or the comp ete series of nine 
for Two Dollars. 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


A series of analyses of the “‘formulas"’ used in 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. 
No, 1—THE LOVE STORY. 

No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 

No. -—— FORMULA OF THE "*PULP** ACTION 





help you 
Price 25. 


which will 
trouble. 


Price—25¢ each, postpaid 
No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTIVE- 
MYSTERY STORY. 
Price 50c 
All the above, forming 


“COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT" 


$5.00 postpcia 


OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: 





No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE 
GROUP" STORY. 
including, analysis of one of my own published 
“quality’” stories, Shows how you must handle your 
material if = wish to sell to the “‘quality’’ markets 
gain the option wale goes with appearance 


pages. Price 

No. 6&—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘SMOOTH 
PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. 

Reprint “ ., story of mine from my book, “* STORIES 


YOU CAN SELL,” originally published in Woman’s 
Home (A 
Price 25c. 


With step-by-step analysis. 
WRITING YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 


“QUALITY 














Mr. B. Williams, who, under several pen-names, 
has had over a hundred stories published in some of 
the best magazines, “‘unsuc- 
cessful writer.” I was forced to reject his first script, 
and several others sent me in the Criticism and Sales 


because they could not be made salable. 


some years agO was an 


Service, 
But one day Mr. Williams sent me a story it was 
possible to revise. It sold to the first editor to whom 
it was submitted, and this, together with his subse- 
quent work with me in the Professional Collaboration 
Service, established him firmly as an author. 
In my files are the records of scores of similar 
If these clients had allowed the failure of their 
they would still be 
and 


cases. 
first stories to discourage them, 
“unsuccessful writers” toiling at uncongenial 
poorly-paid tasks, instead of being highly successful 
ones. 

If YOU are struggling for success, these letters, 
on my desk as I write this, should interest you: 

“In a little more than a month you have helped 


me attain what years did not accomplish.” (*) 


“T am especially busy right now. My publishers, 
Longmans, Green & Co., hard at it. My 
eighteenth book has just gone to the publishers. . . .My 
best wishes are ever with you. I know from experience 
gifted to help struggling 
amateurs over the hump of discouragement and apt- 
You did much for me 


(* 


keep me 


that you are particularly 
less muddling... . in my early 


) 


days of fumbling.” 


“You must have been told this many times by 


your Clients, but I repeat it: Yours is the best help 


for writers I’ve ever seen.” (*) 


(*) Names on request. 

If you are tired of writing without selling, send for 
my 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON RE- 
QUEST. It gives details of my work with writers, my 
credentials both as an author and a literary critic, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 
TION SERVICE, which it will pay you to investigate. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
Author “'The Profit in Writing" ($3.00); ‘'Writing Novels to Sell" ($2.50); ‘Landing the Editors’ 


Checks’ ($3.00); **Stories You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); 


"Mistress of Spears’’ [$2.50], ete. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
“BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°° 

























500 Sheets Hammermill Bond Paper 8!/ox/ 1. 
This is standard manuscript paper, and the color is 
white. It takes erasure well, and is crisp. 


500 Second Sheets, 8!/2xI1. 
These are for carbon copies, and are yellow in color. 
They do not fade. 


100 No. I! Kraft Envelopes. 
These envelopes will readily accept a 20 page story 
folded three times. They are 412 inches deep and 101% 
inches wide, and made of strong brown kraft paper. 
There is a deep flap, gummed. 


50 Manila 10x 13 Envelopes. 
Use these when you want to mail a story flat. These 
envelopes will accept a story up to 50 pages comfort- 
ably. They have a gummed flap. 


24 Sheets Carbon Paper. 


This is the finest carbon paper available, with a medium 
hard finish. Can be used for 20 copies. 


24 File Folders—Standard manila cardboard file folders to tuck away carbons. 
100 Paper Clips—for holding your own carbon copies together. 


Shipped in a strong cardboard carton, express prepaid. 


ONE TO A CUSTOMER 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


Ship me express prepaid one DeLuxe Writer's Paper Kit for which | enclose $6.20. 
























